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LETTER I. 



THE late amiable Mr. Shenftone ufcd 
frequently to fay, that he was never more 
happy than when aloney except when he had his^ 
friends about him. Thofe friends, you may fup- 
pofe, were ready enough to congratulate him, 
on this twofold capacity of happinefs, and on 
that felicity of temper whiph could receive 
pleafure from the different cirxrumftapces of 
folitude and fociety, ** Mr. Shenftone," 
^ould they fay,. ^* how peculiarly happy 
** muft you be !*— when alone, you enjoy 

the moft lingular delight in indulging the 

>■ 

purfuits of a refined and elegant imagina- 
tion — you borrow the moft enchanting 
*< pleafures from the beauties of Nature, 
•' and you repay her for thofe pleafate^^ 

vot* I. B ^^ "^n 
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•* by drawing the happieft pi<9:ures of her 
'* works in their original fimplicity.— 
" You are her lover upon principles that 
** do her the greateft honour, and you have 
<< therefore a right to every favour Ihe can 
•• beftow. 

,^* When you forfake the vifionary enjoy- 
*< inents of folitude^ and mix with fociety, 
*< you acknowledge your happinefs to be 
^y greater.than before :-^when you have your 

•* friend§ , about you, you* enjoyments are 

* • 

^^ complete. — How much are you to be en- 
• • • 
V, vied ! iiQce in thefe cifcumftances you 

" inu|l always be happy > for it is, furely, 
V;.,^9^^'^ for any njan. to couyerfe with 
*( ^^v ShenftoDQ witk>«t being Qr becoming 
«« his friend." 



«C 



No,'* ho would ceply, ^ your 
^< coiopynieAts and y^ur coacluilonfi are 
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•* equally too great. ■ Could I make 

^ friends of all that have my kind wi(hes, 
'^ or benevolent inclinations, I (hould havt . 
<* none about me who might not honour me 
*' with that title. But I meet with numbers 
•* who arc alike incapable of being my 
<• Friends and of giving me jrfcafure. — It is 
** the misfortune of thofc whofe minds hare 
** any peculiar turn, to meet with few who 
** can alFord them entertainment in fociety ; 
** and it is particularly unfortunate for men 
*' of abftrafted purfuits, that they can rarely 
*^ meet with a congeniality either of fenti- 

*' ment or temper.— There are, indeed, fome 
*' few whom J properly call my Friends, and 
*' in whofe company I cannot but be more 
« happy than in any folitary indulgences of 
'^ imagination : but, how feldom is it that 
V you will allow me thefe extraordinary en- 
** joyments ! — you, though my Friends, I 
*< muft accufe of being like the reft of the 
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** world, and muft fay, fo feldom do I fee 
•* you, that you will not fufFer much to 
** make any man happy." 

What think you of a man. of fuch a 
mind, and fuch a turn of converfation ?— 
You will think aright, if you conclude that he 
deferved much happinefs, and enjoyed little. 



LET- 
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LET T E R IL 

TWT A M E It not, my friend ! Tell me 
•*'^ no more of the power of Reafon to 
wean the heart from long attachments! I 
know how impotent, how very ineffeflual 
the application. — Whatever the imagination 
has long embraced, it will not let go its hold 
of that, unlefs it grafp at fome other obje£l 

of a fimilar nature. 

« 

In vain, therefore, will you endeavour to 
cure your patient of his prefent malady by 
any moral or philofophical regimen — in vain 
will you lay before him precepts of fortitude 
and patience.— It is not his reltfon to which 
you are to apply. The diforder lies in his 
imagination, and It is upon that only that 
you can work with fuccefs. 

f 

B 3 ^-^ 
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He has loft the partner of his afFcfliions : 
that misfortune is, indeed, ofte of the greateft 
within the province of human calamity 
when an objefl: which the heart has long em- 
braced is torn from it, the chafm which it 
leaves behind muft be filled with horror. 
Tell him not how or what to think upon 
fuch an occafion — the thoughts are under no 
command, when the heart is not at reft. 

Be it your ftudy rather to amufe his ima- 
gination than to difcipline his mind. Endea-. 
vour to draw it off" to congenial ideas of 
e<)ual tendernefs, but Icfs diftrefs. — Paint fi- 
ttTiIar circumftances of misfortune, but da(h 
the ground with hope, and with all thofe 
little complacencies and confolations, which 
the mind, even under the greateft afflidions, 
not unwillingly derives from felf-flattery. 

Sometimes 



SoMiTiMfis Kfiiind your fufferlng friend 
of thofe kind and tender attentions he &twed 
to that beloved partner be has loft^ yifhtti 
living. He will feel from thence, in feme 
meafure, the regret of departed pleafure>; 
but he will likewife obtain what iis more than 
equivalent, and what, indeed, is the beft 6f 
all confolations, the delightful refle£tion of 
having done his duty; of having behaved 
with that tendernefs, honour, aod fidelity 
which were du^to the more dependent aflb- 
ciate of his life and fortunes. — Such reflec- 
tions will infallibly bring with them that 
complacency, to which the hearty always 
ready to court its own approbation, will give 
an eafy admittance; and the tears which, 
poflibly, he may fhed over fuch remem- 
brances, will not be tears of mifery. 

« 

THfiRE are no connections in human life 
Jo invariably ferene, that they do not fom^- 

B 4 XSCBRX 
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tinier languilh undei^ the fliadow of difcon^ 
tiaat — little competitions and carual uneafi- 
ntb will dafli the pureft cup of love — ^but 
name not thefe ; nor ever make ufe of them as 
;any argiiment of confolation. When we la- 
ment the lofs of great happinefs, we find 
little fatisfadlion in being exempt from thofe 
. flight difturbances that might attend it ; and 
a generous mind would fufier the greateft 
pain in the recolledion of having occafioned 
fbme part of fuch uneafineis^-—— Should you 
ever perceive your friend under a diftrefs of 
this kind) (for I apprehend that even he may 
refled on fome things which he would blame) 
charge him with the vanity of being thought 
more than a man. Tell him that to repine 
at accidental frailties, is to repine that he was 
hot born in fome order of fuperior beings. 

If he is inclined to folitude and private re- 
fieflioOy indulge him even with that; but 

let 
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let not fuch recefles be cither frequent or 
long. The mind, during fliort intervals of 
lonely thought, endeavours to rectify and 
recolleft itfelf j v^hile long indulgences of 
that kind, under the influence of forrow, will 
reduce that forrow to a habit. 

But dill remember that your principal 
care and'addrefs muft be employed upon the 
imagination. If you can obtain an influence 

over that, your point is carried. In order 

to pay your court to it in the mod eflFe^ual 
manner, you muft make many conceflions, 
and appear to foothe and indulge it upon its 
favourite fubjeft, even while you are artfully 
drawing it off to the purfuit of others. 

The tranfitjon from gloomy and melan*- 
choly ideas to happier and more ferene atten- 
tions cannot fuddenly be effeSed ; — the ma- 
ladies of the mind, like thofe of the b'ody. 



muft be remoYed gradually ; but In the foN 
xner, as well as in the latter, it is in the 
power of art to be of much fervice— you will 
ihew yours in accelerating the progrefs of 
your friend from great affli£tion, to a ftate of 

contentment. You will Ihew your (kill no 
Icfs than your friendfhip, in drawing him by 
imperceptible means, from painful and dif- 
treffing reflexions to th^ fofter (hades of for- 
row ; from thence to the evennefs of placid 
refignation ; and forward to the mild dawn- 
ings of hope. 

Your office is the nobleft, the moft de- 
lightful that honours the province of human 
virtue. To communicate happinefs is worthy 
the ambition of beings fuperior to man; for 
it is the firft principle of aSion with the Au- 
thor, of all exiftence.— It was God that 
taught it as a virtue — it is God that gives 
the example* 
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LETTER III. 

"I T is true, I did expcil to find fome fince- 
•*" rity amongft men of cultivated minds.*— 
I fhould have thought that the embelHQi- 
ments of tafte, and of the more humanizing 
philofophy, would at leaft have infpired a 
love of truth and honour j and that the con- 
templation of what was beautiful in the 
works of art and nature, might naturally 
have infpired a regard for the moral beauty. 

But this, I find, is not the cafe, where 
there is the leaft opportunity of being cor- 
rupted by the commerce of public life. With 
the lofs of that fimplicity of heart and man- 
ners which can never live in the air of a 
court, the attachment to truth, and the love 
ef fiincerity infenfibly vanilh. 



[ r2 ] 

Those who are habitually accuftomed tp 
withhold the heart, and to ma(k the mind 
(which is even neceflary for fuch as mingle 
with the world) by degrees lofe the very idea 
of fmcerity, and their conduct, as well as 
fentiments, becomes entirely artificial. 

Is it then to be wondered at, that fraud 
and treachery, and deceit and diflimulation,. 
are fo frequently to be found in the higher 
ranks of life ? Are not thefe the very natural 
confcquence of their manners ? Thofe who 

look for honefty or fincerity amongft the 
great, if they fhould, as infallibly they muft, 
be difappointed, ought by no means to blame 
thofe by whom they were deceived. — The 
caufe of their difappointment lay in their 
own ignorance. — They ought to have ac- 
quainted themfelves, that truth never exifted 
within the precin6ls of a court, and that it 
was morally impoffible for any man who had 

long 
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long and necefTarlly been accuftomed to in* 
fincextty, to have the leaft regard for his 
promiie. 



■€ 



We ought entirely to be reconciled to im- 
poffibilities. It would be fuperfluous to com- 
plain that we were deceived by the profeffions 
of any great man, at the fame time that it 
would argue the moft abfolute ignorance of 

the world. — It would be fuperfluous to com- 
plain, and it would be abfurd to reproach 
him. Infincerity is his fort, the afylum 
in which he finds a refuge from a thoufand 
inconveniencies. 

Nay, fo neceflary is this, that truth it- 
felf would, in fuch a man, be a weaknefs. 
It would be as ufelefs to him as Saul's ar* 
mour to David ; and it would, therefore, be 
the laft degree of folly for him to take the 
trouble of fuch a load. The armour of de- 
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ceit, though not always impenetrable^ 19 
light and convenient ; and, thence arifes the 
wifdom of wearing it* 

From henceforth, let no man expcSt any 
thing but diffimulation within the province 
of the Great, and none will ever have the 
mortification to be difappointed. 



LET- 
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L E T T E R IV. 

O Nature ! grateful for the gifts of mind, 
Doteoiisi bend before thy holy fhrine : 
To other haads be Fortune's goods affign'd» 
And thou« more bounteous, oaly grant me tUne*. 

» 

Bring gentleft Love, bring Fancy to my bread ; 

And if wild Genius, in his devious way» 
Would fometimes deign to be my evening guefl^ 

Or near my fbne ihed not unkindly ilray ; 

I aik no i^re ; for happier gifts than thefe. 
The fufTerer, man, was never born to prove* 

But may my foul eternal (lumbers (eize. 
If lod to Genius, Fancy, and to Love 1 

Such, my friend, were the verfes you alluded 
to, but which at that time I was unable Uy 
xecoUcSt. You had fome fliadow c^objefiioR 
to the fentimcnt in the laft fbnza, and I 
fuppoie you cMicluded that life might ftill^ 

6 ^v*^ 
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have fomething in it worth the living fori 
though deftitute of every circuxnftahce in the 

V ft 

laft-quoted verfe. — Doubtlefs there are num- 
bers for whom it might have attradlions en- 
tirely exclulive of thefe ; but you will con- 
fider that thofe verfes were not intended as 
an univerfal prayer, being calculated merely 
for private devotion. ^ . 

Every man has his peculiar fources of 
enjoyment, and my opinion here goes no 
farther, than that when thofe fources are ex- 
haufted or loft, life is a tenement that is no 
longer worth occupying. What pleafure can 
there be in cultivating a field which will 
never produce thofe fruits that alone would 
reward the pains of the tiller ? What can 
be the confequence but to load the barren 
foil with curfes, and to repine at the wafte of 
wearifbme labours ? For, fuch is the con^ 
dition of life, that we muft be at ibme care 
4 and 
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%ni pain8> even to live ; and when thofo 
cares ace foftened by nothing that is deligh^(f 
ful, nothing that is agreeable, it becomes a 
very wretched appointment, a farm for wlpch 
the tenant pays a heavy.rent and ftary^, , .^ 

For my own part, I would never wMi to 
furvive either the means, of' the capacities of 
enjoyment. It is certainly the moft abje£t 
ftate of mind, and argues the moft deplorably 
fear of death, to wifh either a painfiil or a 
joylefs exiftence prolonged ! Yet, what num- 
bers are liable to tfaefe imputations ! What 
abfurd defires do we find for the continuance 
of infipidity and even of mifery ! Groveling^ 
low-thoughted creatures, what is it that ye 
fear ? Ye load with curfes the barren foil ye 
occupy, but ye dread to be difpofleft. Ye 
would rather become hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water, than receive a warning to 

Vot. I. C leave 



lecre <Im wreldied pgemi fa- i * ^ rdl are jrc 
woitby of tbe mi&nes yc hold ib 61ft. 

WoviD you fbrupky my Friend, to jom 
in thie apoftropbef If not-^^rould you not 
blufh to be afraid of Death when you meet 
him ? Pardon me ! I hope you will never be 
in fuch circumftancee as fhall make you wifii 
for him, and I am convinced that in no ctr- 
cumftances you will be afraid to meet 



LET. 
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LETTER V, 

I Know of im» m^fm f9r the coampii »Ih 
fervation, that a man's wifdom can only 
be known from the wiH thut he makes, ex- 
cept thb, th^t men, in general, aft more* 
fedlilhly in that than in any other circnm-* 
fbfite ef their lives, ^ 

But when our iAi acquaintance applied 
that anioai to hmfeir, with what prcyrietjr 
might wc bftVe obfenred, that though a man^ 
wifilom frould m^ appear before his vriU, his 
virtne €Oi|ld not appear after it !«^If virtue 
be^ as itceitainly is, the beft and meft efleti** 
tiai part of wifikmi) being the means of that 
happine& which wiAlom propofes as its end, 
then how iAj founded is ^ eurtent obfer^^ 
vationf 

C 2 Xov^ 
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You fhall permit me to give you fome at* 
count of a cbarafber which will di'redly prove 
its fallacy ; a charafler in all refpe£ls the re* 
verfe of our old acquaintance I 

A BENEVOLENT old man, without the leaft: 
dndure of feliUhnefs, is, you muft own, 
an extraordinary perfon, but a benevolent 
old batchelor is a phcenomenon which may 
juftly excite our wonder,— The natural pee- 
viflmefs of age in a man who has furviVed 
the capacities of pleafure, and the felfifb turn^ 
of temper which generally takes place inr 
that period, frequently mark the charadera- 
of thofe who have been foftened by domeftic 
endearments and alliances ', but amongft thofe 
who have had no fuch; humanizing connec-* 
tions, who have palTed through life in joytefs 
and folitary celibacy, it is almoft wonderful 
to find any traces- of humanity.— Netothfi- 
Icfs, my benevolent old man is humanity it- 

felf- 



jMf.. Two thirds^ at leaft, of his fortune^ 
which is rather competent than ample, he 
has divided amongft his relations, and is fo far 
from expe£ting any extraordinary deference 
on that account, that he will not even be 
treated with the refped due to a father. To 
fee them happy is the only view, the only de- 
fire he appears to have; nor will he fuffer 
the leaft reftraining fenfe of obligation to fit 
on their countenances a moment. He will 
not fuffer that eafe, that freedom and inde- 
pendency which they derive from his benefi- 
jcence, to labour under the weight of their 
own gratitude. 

But it is not merely to his own relations 
that his kindnefs is thus extended. — My be- 
nevolent old man is a parent to all.— His 
charity runs fo deep and filent that it is fcarce 
pdffible to difcover it. — He is unaffe^edly 
ftn& in his injundions of fecrecy to thofe he 

C 3 relieves^ 



MMm, i^t it is ^1^ «• pcliiiW^ ill tiie cimliu 
ttiMthcei of the p<M mi m fttotod hittiy 
tfte atoxtnts ttfpt&ftih^ d^ ffltftit gfitkude. 

Ir you have the gooi fbrtune, and riM 
iHDNduit to be in his tOKiipany, yon ta\A ob- 
iarvt that he detiv^s his whold pleafore itppa- 
r^htiy froih yours ; his fpn-its lisem t6 move 
in Tympathy with your oMm, and he h happjr 
in proportion as he believes you to be £>• 

What an amiable, what an excellent 
creature t flow much Tuperior to herdes and 
princes i^ th£ man of Ashford f 



Tp 
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|.ETTEft VI. 

^LAM£ not fhefe Idle dreami, tnf 
•*^ friend !— Were it not for fhefe, life 
would {{agnate. — Speculation is to the liiind, 
what exercife is to the body; it pttkftes tht 
intellefiual faculties In an a£tive and vi- 
gorous ftate, and prevents that languor andf 
heavinefs of apprehenfion^ which are almoft 
always the coafequence of an entire relaxa- 
tion of thought. 

It is for this reafon,. that when I have no« 
thing more neceiTary to attend to,, (which^ 
indeed, is often the cafe, as a nuui without 
connexions has but few cares) I give mf 
Qiind an airing; in the regions of vifionary cac- 
iftencc.^ 

C 4 Tfls&K 



There is one agreeable circumftance at* 
tending theie < worlda^ of our own makings 
which is, that we can make them after our 
own hearts. Whatever mode of life^ we con^ 
^eive to be moft produ^ive of happinefs, Azt, 
we naturally introduce into our Arcadian do« 
QiiniQns, and banifli from thence every paffion 
or purfuit to which we have a natural or 
moral averfion* 

Tt is (bme confolation, in a ftate of being 
which is expofed to many evils, to contem- 
plate more happy and more perfed conditions 
of exiftence. While the eye is attentive to 
thefe, it is drawn ofF from difagreeable ob- 
je£ls; and thus, at leaft, a negative happineis 

is obtained by the deception. 

« ■ • 

For this, atid for other reafons of the fame 
kmd, I have been always pleafed widf the 
poetical invention of the golden age. When 

' we 
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!1K^ ar& preTentcd with delightful pifioiKs of 
life^.the cafual regret which comparifon may 
occafion, is by no means to be weighed againft 
the pleafure we derive from beholding even 
the poffibility of human happinefs.— = — Front 
fcenes of virtuous fimplicity and innocent en- 
joyment, we borrow the moft flattering fatis- 

* 

fafiion ; — ^wc fee at once the dignity and the 
felicity of human nature; and for a while for-*^ 
get what we are liable to fuffer, by thinking 
of what we have a capacity to enjoy. 

These reprefentations of paft happlneis 
have likewife another advantage, which re- 
commends them to us not a little.— The 
perfons that enjoyed that happinefs are no 
more ; and are, confequently, no objeds ei* 
ther of our jealoufy or envy. Were there 
any people now upon earth, who, from the 
bounty of nature, ihould poiTefs fuch fuperior 
I pri- 
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p i i f B i^C 8 » the pleafure with whtdi we might 
bchoM them would hardly be tmeiiTious. 

. I SHALL take the liberty to mention one 
lefle&ion mores which occurs t» mc upon 
this occafion ; becaufe I know it will not be 
difiigreeable to that moral, or rather religious 
habit of mind, which carries Its influence 
duough your whole life. 

Man, ia every country, and in every pe^ 
riod of time, of which we have obtained the 
leaft information, has always had a natural 
idea of a more perfect ftate of happinefs than 
he enjoyed, — ^Will Nature deceive her chil- 

■ ■ • .4 

dren i we liave no leafon to think Co. 
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t E T r £ R Vlt. 

How happy, my itxt fVicnd, are thore 
mitids, wbich get wifdofh ds itweit 
• by iMtiiiloh ! While ftime arc flowly purchaf'- 
iiig it at the dear mart of experience, and 
i)aying a high price for thofe circumftances of 
knowledge, which they may never after have 
thr leaft occafion for, others feem rather to 
poffeft it from inftinA, than to acquire it 
fh>m experience, and to fet out upon the jour- 
ney of lifb, fupplied by Nature with a chart 
of the way they Ihoutd travel, and perftdl/ 
guardisd ag»iftft every danger. 

Tnt tot of theft ii, indeed, in many re* 

fpe£ls, to be envied; for it is a miferabl^ 
thing to be for ever purchafing, at the ex-* 
pence of pain attd iiicMvtttitnte, that wif- 

• • • 

ddtti which fliottM ikttt for tfcer v<Mioos*ptw^ 
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pofes of life. The prudential knowledge irr 
may have acquired from the experience of ohe 
year may be very inadequate to the exigenci^ 
^f another^ and fo various are the occurrencci^ 
of the little exifience through which vre paftt 
that if we have no other iburce of ufeful and 
lieceflary knowledge than in our own prac- 
tice, we may be for ever learning what. we 
have always occafion to know^ 

There is another fource, and that is ob* 

■ ■ I 

fervation } but this is not acceffible to alU 
Xhpfe who pafs through the lefs-frequented 
walks of life behold but few events, and hav^ 
but little opportunity of tracing edcSis to 
their cauies, and, confequently, of learning, 
from /peculation), in caufes to, behold their 
cffcdls. 

The principles of reafoii in fuch. people 
dircfi them to litde more than the di|tin£lions 

of 
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«f right and wrong. UnprafHfed In the Tchodt 
0f human kind, they a& under the firft in-^ 
fluences of natural fentiments, and are utter 
•ftrangers to all thofe manoeuvres of addrefi; 
and unintentional appearances that take place 
in the habits of artificial life. — Should their 
ill-fortune, therefore, lead them into fuch a 
region, they would be eternally liable to mor- 
tifications, impofitions, and difappointments. 
^-The bufinefs of life would be to learn 
again, and they would be once more reduced 
to the ftate of childhood. 

Is it poffible (hat your fequeftered friend 
ihould, at this time of life, think of mingling 
with the bufy world?— Your truly paftoral 
friend, than whom no antediluvian could be 
more a ftranger to the prefent fiate of mei) ! 
For heaven's fake awake him from his dream. 
Tell him that the golden age is paft— that 
vanity, fubtlety, fophifixy and defi^ tmw 
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LETTER Vm. 

Y AM much obliged to yoa for tlie izn^ 

^ taftic, but beautiful prefent jou feni 

tne>' Y et the Lufm Natursg arc not, me-^ 

thinks, fo uncommon as you reprefent 

. them, nor are they coiifined either to what 

we call the animal, or the vegetable erea- 

tion. T he moral, or if it will gratify 

you more, the rational world is full of 

them. Nature feems to amufe herfelf with 

making odd creatures of every Q>ecies, ztA 

not lefi particularly of the human. For t6 

what can we afcribe the ftrange qualities aiid 

difpofitions of fome men, but to the Lufitif 

Natttra f 

What ii the fop, whofe paffions center 
in lace and ftatbers, but a Lmfus Naturaf' 
What is the felf-vadued philofopher, who k-^ 
4 tires 



^^^ to a ccJJ tn u 

^'«»'i'. thm r a^vjnc: the // w. 

"".compoftj f. ■""'"'uhaai 
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race of vanity and affedation, tht pmdlih 
maid and the painted matMn, the mafculine 
nymph and the efFeminate fwain, are the ge-' 
luiine Lu/ks Natura, In fhorty whatever 
charader is out of the bounds of reafbn ot 
propriety) to me it appears a Lufus Naturals 
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L E T T E R IX. 

^^ PEN your heart, and make room for 
^^ mankind. What are modes of fkitK, 
or ceremonies ot worfhip, to the obligations 
of fociety ? What is it to a man's focial cha- 
ra£ier whether he eats fifh or flefh on certain 
' days, or \y1iether he believes in legends, or 
laughs at thecn ? Ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred follow the religion of their fathers, with- 
out ever enquiring into the merits, either of 
different profeffions or of their own ^ and I 
am not about to pay you fo great a compli- 
ment as to fuppofe that, if you had been born 
of popifh parents, you would now have been 
a proteftant. 

I am angry with you,; for, why did you 
look with lefs charity on Mr. ♦ *, who accom- 
panied me in my laft vifit> than that gentle- 

man 
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|nan dchxf^i ? But I will punifli you for thitf 

■ . - .. . 

» 

foible;-^ I*will come and fill your houfe 



with berefy and fchifm. I intend to bring 
two papifts, a moravian^ a methodift, a ^ip- 
per, and a free-thirikef with me ; and to con- 
vince you that lam in earneft, you (ball have 
a lift of my company. 

The two papifts are Firgil and TibuUus. 
The firft is a ftrcnuous advocate for purgatory, 
as appeals from the following pauage in his 
Writings. 

Qoin et fapremo cum lumine vita reliqait ; 
Non tamen omne malum miferis, nee fynditus 

omnes 
Corporex excedunt pedes, penitufquenecefle elt 
Multa diu cd^ncreta modis inolefeere roifis. 
Ergo exercentur poenis, veterumq; malorun^ 
Supplkia expendunt '■ ' ■ » 

Ti!E fecond, Tibullusy has written in de- 
fibnce of image-worfhip, and the dodtclcy^ ^ 



merits. Thus cf^'ari y he ix^it^ hM^lt blS 
thele points. 



Nee rpes deftituat ' 

Nam veneror, fea Ikfpes hkllet aeferttii mHpU; 

Sea vetus in trivio floridt ferca lapis. 

Such are my papi&— and now for the hio- 
ravian, whofe name is Catullus. Yad hav% 
read Rimius^ and are acquainted with the 
amorous dodrines of that kS. Exaaly of a 
piece with thofe are the following verles of 
this CdfuUus. They are addrefled to ajyler of 
/Iw^, and, for the benefit of Mrs. * * ♦ *, 1 
have tranflated them from the Latin, 

I«(bia» live to love and plearufe, 
Carele(s what the grave may fay. 

When each moment is k treafure* 
Why ihould lovers lofe a day ? 

Setting fun's (hall rife in glory^ 

Bat when tittle life is o'er. 
There's an end of all the (lory : 

We ihall fleep; and wake nb'more* 

Ghre me then a thoaiand kiflb/&c. 

The 



MM 

The name of the methodift I fhall bring 
ivith me, is PiatOy and his difcourfe turns 
chiefly on reveries and raptures, and lights 
and vifions. 
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My dipper is a fine old Grecian, called 
Anacreoriy but fuch a bigot is he to the per- 
fwafion of dipping that he is eternally talking 
about it. 

.Come fil), my girls, fill high the Bowl, 
And let me duncb my fevViih foul* 

Fin the bow], boy, fill it high. 
Let mtjhod my foul with joy. 

Adifm. 

Th.e free-thinker is LucretiuSyZ very noify, 
fophiftical fellow, fo you are likely to have a 
Uefled time of it. 



• * 
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L E T T E R X. 

APPROVE! I admire your gencro- 
fity tp the unhappy Freijchman. Are 
Yfe not citizens of the wofld ? Are we not 
all fellow fiibjeds of the univerfal mqnarph ? 
Is not the univerfe our home ? And is not 
every man a brother? Poor and illiberal is 
that charity which is confiQed to any particu- 
lar nation or fociety, I own, I never fee any 
of thofe poor fellows, who ae kept here as 
prifopers of war, without real concern — mofre, 
I think, than I fhould feel either for myfelf or 
for my countrymen, were an equal number 
of US to be in their circumftandes, ftrangers 
and prifoner?. What I am going to tell yoa 
will give you zjfi odd idea of me, and may pof- 
|ibly excite your laughter; but I will ac- 
|cnowledge, neverthelefs, that not the moft 
. ^fFefling or interefting eyent? of hiftory ever 
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moved me To mtichas the following* fimple 
ftory, which I read in a news^paper, \lz. that 
a poor. Ffencb prifoner, who had agreed with; 
the mafter of ^ vefl^l to work, during his paf-^ 
fage, for fo much a day, was by that mafier 
refused his wages when he came on (hore. 

What a roar of ridicule would this raife in 

• 

the laudable focicty of Antigallicanj ! The 
prefident would pronounce me frenchified, ' 
and Dr. /* • ♦ ♦ would preach a fermon -to 
prove ft: ! Sure L am, however, that thofe 
fenfations are right, bedaufe they are natural. 
Were we not to feel for thefirangery and him 
that hath no helper j ihould we not rank with 
the village curs, that all join to worry a 
four- l^ged ftranger, merely becaufe he is a 
flranger, and has four leg§ ? 

* 

I W^LL not attempt (p account for thofe 
compaffionate fentiments we feel for diftrefs, 
or that indignation which is excit^ed b^ \S\^ «* 

P 4 ^^-^ 
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tppeafaqoe#of.cn>csSoci:; dnit I «iill naintria 
tfhat tkejr are >tbe diAiaguifiiing honour di 
hiliMin^n«^ui«; aiid^^x(haCv{lbi^opbervwHi(b« 
fitch «fi enemj tofociotyas-to-fiflert'tiiecoA* 

:Pf(&HAP3ihere is .no :oatloo xijp(m »e^nh 
more di(Uqgui(hed.fbr-5^2M'i^y,d|^ao quTvOwp^ 
Initilam (brry to .obii;i;ve.thatOMr c)^ritjr lA 
too Jimitedy too j^xti^ We can cpmprc- 
bei#i cftiM 9f)d'totWfl6,.;in4fe4|Si^d pieties, 
in jpwr -rfeliemerof '!h«neyoleii€iet, itwat we cra- 
mt .c a mp rcbcnH ^mankind. H9fftiUhMs fgri 
Unehave -beeo^taiid.'nre ore. The charity ^ of 
^nfEngKibiianiis bounded, (like his country, 
by'StJGeor^'s fhannel,. the ocean, j^ndi^ 
Tweed, If an IrQhman vifit us, the is a 
fliarper of fome denomination, beyond a 
doubt* If-a''Scotebman}liftiiigUfflieiiblHtidelf 
among us, ' be >has4ed 'frooi* poverty, dijfeafe 
Md liirty to>tbe«ckgan€C -and p)en(y of > Old 
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England. If a Frenchman conies over, he 
was weary of foup meagre, and his only er- 
rand was to devour our roaft-beefc Nay, I 
remember a pamphlet intitled, << Seafonable 
^^ reflexions .on the jiofiQiitg^Ce qf the name 
^ of England,'^ and written, if Imiftake not, 
by the above-mentioned Dr. F^f f. How- 
ever, ilet us flatter ourfelves tbat'theieibibles 
proce^ from ;tbe.fi?cQef^ pf a yirtue, ^n4 axe 

deiived in .geruscal .from janrOnthufis^clove of 
our country. But let »x, xpy iriend> .make 
pur patriotifm like our religion> ratiofxal ; nor 
ever let.our>bearts be.fo.overftockeJwith the 
}ove of one nation, as .t0;fhut out the reft of 
nankind from ■ouribenevolence. 



LET- 
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L E T T E R Xr, 

TH £ R £' is a haj^inefs in being a fool, 
( if a man is infoifible of his folly, but 
to be a fool and to know it, is miferable in- 
deed. To have juft fo much light ftrcam 

through a chink of the foul, as is fufficient 
to difcover the darknefs and emptinefs of the 
whole manfion, muft be dreadful. How 
ftrangely would a man be fiartled, were he 
dire^d by fuch a ray of light to a full view 
of his mind ! I believe there ar« very few 
who'could behold the fcene without diilatif* 
fadion : Yet, it were to be wi(hed that we 
could extend the pbilofophy of optics fo far 
as to procure a micro/cope for the mtnd; but 
I would have the ufe of it lie under thefe 
leftridions. In the fiA place, no fool, re- 

putedly-fuch, fliould be permitted to apply 
• • •-. 
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U, any more than a fwofd fhonid' be put 
into the hand of a madman; for the figltt 
might make him miferable, but it Would 
not make him wife. In the next place, I 
would have it fo conftrufiW" that it coulfl 
not be apph'ed to the breaft Of another, fcir 
that would break in' pieced tfie whole chain 
of fociety. Hufbands and wi^^S) parents and 
children^ brothers and fitters, would, i|i 

many .a family, be at open war* Peace 
would entirely defert the court, and fh'e 
would fcarce find refuge in the hamlet : The 
competitors for wealth apd power would be 
ibocked'wieh the execrable wiihes and de- 
figns of each other; and the hard-handed 
peafant would behold hfs neighbour thirfting 
for his funeral, and his farm, Nevertheieft, 
there are two charafters to whom I would 
have it applied, viz; the fanatic- and the fy- 
cophant, and at the fame time -I would ba?e 
• them fenfible of its application. %\xdci tv5kv- 
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culous circumffamces would be tbc moll ad^« 

I awN th^re afe a few mor|(.c]^ara£):<:re» ,ta 
^hich, out of mere cudofi^, I qqu14 wijQii 
Jto apply the meo^a) miprofcop^, An^png the 
^Jtt of thefe I WQuW c^.ufc ^ mifer fpr my 
Speculation } for tli9iigh it may be eafy tp 
{;uefs at Jthe geti^ral furjpi^ui^ pf )iis ipiod) 
y^t it ^woidd be curious to fee the difpofitipii 
pi that /u];tiiture ; to marie in wb^t.fnug repp- 
jfitories, bonds and bills, atid d^eds pf mort^ 
gage were Jaid up ; to Jbehold the fubtle laby- 
irintbs .that were pregnant with fchemes of 
.cen^ per ce/it, and to fee CalcuUntiotf, fitting o|i 
4the t^emoryy with a table of compound int^- 

fpft in b^r iiand* 

F,i.NAMY, bjcfore I parted with my glafs, 
X would have a glance at yoi^r mind, where, 
\ fuppofe^ I ihould fee 7fi9i Jon$s^ and Mar-^ 
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tinPs concertos^ in a diftinguiilied point of 
view ; but if your, itt Upturn, fboald be de- 
termined to look into mine^ t aflure you, that 
you would be Hifappointed, for you l¥d\ild 
fcarce fee any things thect but yourielf. 



tET. 
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L'E -T T' E R XIL 

-T F I could envy the man I love, I {hould 
-*' lode with znevji eye upon you; not €rik 
account of your late acquifitions, believe me; , 
nor yet that you are five years younger, and 
four inches taller thail myfelf. AH thefe 
things I can bear, as^ecometh a philofopher^ 
. and a chriftian. But that you ihould have, 
or pretend to have, fo much indifference to 
the events of human life, provokes me beyond 
all patience. What ! fhall a man, v\^ho is 
grown pale over Seneca, and Epidetus, and 
Antoninus, who has outwatched the weary 
hour of midnight, in treafuring up apho- 
rifms, and enabling himfelf to think and talk 

learnedly Je contemptu mundi fhall fuch a 

one^be out-theoried, out-pra£tifed by a boy? 
There is no bearing it. 

*• * Bur 
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But are you really that indifferent, happjf 
creature you reprelent yourfelftp be? It may 
be fo. There is a conftitutTonal, as well as 
a philofophical indtfierence, which may pro- 
perly enoiigh be called natural philofopby. 
I will allow you that, but have too much envy 
to compliment you with the other. 

Listen, however, to one ferious truth, 
which, I find, I have ill-nature enough to 
tell you. There is no knowing how the 
heart will bear thofe misfortunes which have 
been cdntemplated, but never felt. We are 
but little affeded by a diftant view of evil, 
and it is good for our peace that it (hould be 
fo. If your philofophy be merely ideal, my 
envy is gone ; and of that kind I am willing 
to flatter myfelf it is ; for what have you met 
with fufficient to exercife the patience of a 
philofopher I Have you encountered any of 
thofe dreadful diftrcffes that rend the heart. 
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tiid Ihake the bWiiii ? Has th« boA)^ ^f tove 
br friendfliip bedn chilled tti ybur fupportinf 
arms by the hand of death ? Have you parted 
firom aii that 5^a§ d^ar tb you, in Antjfzir <tf 
lever beholding or fenjoyihg the bbjeft iMtti 
tr you haVe ehdlired thole things with Ihdif- 
ference, you arc a philofopher indeed; btit 
if you have fuffered them only in imagination^ 
you have nothing whereof to boaft. I have 
known you almoft ever fince you entered into 
this world, and I cannot recolle£l: any thing 
of which you had caufe to complain. Hap« 
pier than I have been, who hardly ever knew 
a father, and was called to weep over the 
grave of an excellent mother, before I had it 
in my power to give her any teftimony of mjf 

gratitude^ you ftill live in the funfliine of pa- 
rental love, and whenever diat is clouded^ 
I dare fay your fenfibility wiH get the better 
of your philofophy, 

J But 
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But I find I am lofing very faft the good 
humour with which I fat down to write to 
you : I will therefore put an end to this fcrawl> 
after I have told you, that though I Irequemly 
wUh fbr that infenfibility, on which thecaft of 
the heart depends, I never, adinurethofe^ who 
are poilefied of it. Equidem invideo^ nonmrir. 
And I think I fhould defpile myfelf, could I 
walk the ftage of life, like fome impaffive al- 
derman^ 

With thoQghdeis eye, and (aantering pace. 
And broad feficity of &ce. 

But be you wifer than I am, and cherifli 
that indifference of which you boaft. 



Tbi, I. E \*^'^ 
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HQrW fur, tL V1& Al^A' ou^^ lob6 ftf^ 
.foficditqF. die.q((iiiioii» of otherB) is »k* 
iiQIiqftiitt.qucfiioQ. Iti'c6iv»ni8.the happi* 
netkokyau and me, and^everjr man; and f- 
tlvuiki ]cou^- calliog upo» nie- to confider it. 

I HAVE confidcred It, and conclude that 
we ought not to be affedle^by the opinions 
of any but wife and good.n^fij aoiji; eye»i>jr 
theirs, only fo far as they evidently coincide 
widi truth and our own confcience. 

By this rule we fhall reduce our cenfors ta 
a very fmall number; for take mankind in the 
grofs, and that two thirds of them will come 
under the denomination of fools or knaves is 
l^yond a doubt. What opinion either of 

6 ^J^ 
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(httt Adf forlii (if ife, it fs, cef t^ml/i iiever 
mm^ our Vlfhii'd tb- kh-0\^. A f^ol cahnot 
fJStttt-any' afcftVa^ iiltlatffyour cliara3erj ana 
a knave will" Mei iAiiitirn'^fititmi: flic 
firft cannot trace an action to its principle^ 
;M ^S-metwiKt^iSia to^t^V prmciple die 
coinpKxToh or his' own. i o be imder any 
c^n^ciit^ diei^^fo're^' w6^t Mtimen'ts' tbe'fe 

tm f»iy of'thit f^r,- M ^^e ^otceiotke 
malignity of the knave« 

B'tfl' if ^effiil ulider'tBe ceftfure of* wife 
an'ii'g'lfod ' rfaJhi vi^^'ougl/t'to make a fcver<s 
fciotihy iJltb'tli^Y pjrl of our'c6nd(i^^ wKfch 

mmimA'c^ftite 'mx6^tcm; sur4 tiiougtr 

th^^mayWfttiiftltthj'yet, even ih tliit cafe, 
WfftdBia'ciiJaiftV^uV't^^jQtlifyour'cbndu^iVs 
w«' tb^lfctB ai^tft'dUrtel^^s'. riappy'is'tlie 
toiltHlffid'UasZa 4mi a!/iiM«ft, iK& aT^axw^vii: 
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friend, who will not fcruple to point out t# 
him the defe<9,' which lies too near his own 
eye to be feen. O for fuch a friend ! How 
Ihould I rejoice in his corredion ! 

Thus far (hould every man be afFe£led by 
cenfure^ as to his moral and focial character. 
And now I know ypu will expe£t that I 
fhould obferve how far an author ought to be 
concerned by it, as it may affed his literary 
reputation. 

In this cafe the fame rule may be obferved 
as in the other. Confider your critics. Only 
in this cafe your cenfors will be nuich fewer^ 
for inftead of admitting the opinions of a third 
* part of . mankind, not one in a thouland 
ihould have the leaft weight with you. Not 
one in a thoufand is capable of judging of die 
works of imagination at all, and of the finer 
fffbrts of that faculty, fuch as abftra£ltd 

poetry* 
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poetiy, &c. not one in ten thoufand can fonn 
any adequate idea. How few^ tben^ are thofe 
of whofe praife the poet need be ambitious ! 
How few whofe cenfure he need regard ! 

The thirft of univerfal' applaufe muft be a 
very trpubleibme fenfation, and yet we often 

# 

find it to be the infirmity of noble minds^ 
which we iee milled by f^lfe delicacy and 
haunted by the chimaera of vulgar opinion* 

What ridiculous, what romantic a&ions have 
been derived from this fource ! What fools 
and madmen, what Buckingbams and Wbarions 
has it made ! 



E i l.^'t 
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LETTER XIV. 

IH A V E lately met with a very curious 
piece of ancicjit cridcifm, entitled *• A 
^« Gomparyfonnc of the different worthynefle 
^ of thofe great Poets, John Hopkins and Ti^* 
•I masStemhoW* Bt A x^earned CtERK. 
I believe this is a very fcarce trad^ apd {hall 
therefore tranfcribe part of it for you, This 
learned cleric, you will find, is often in the 
right, though he fometimes miftakes the mat- 
ter; and, perhaps, you will think him a 
better critic than Dryden, with refpeft to 
that famous paflage in Sterphold, which 
Dryden profeffedly admired, 

^* It hath full forcly grieved me, fays he, 
that the name of Thomas Sternhold (hould 
ftand before the name of John Hopkins in 



ft* %6bkc biF tialmoiy ; jfor I profefic thjit 
'^tt&itif I^opkins maWth much pteafsiunter 
melody 
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Psalm xxx. l^he iiXloy^mge verib9 runne 
marvellous fmoothe iind lightly from the 
toungue. 

What gain is In my bIood» faid I, 

Can duft declare thy inajefl}(» 
Or give thy truth its praife f 

MASTlfA llbptLihs (inderA'oode the daintie 
arte of fhaking liis lines iCbuhcl like his mean- 
ing, as appeareth from his forcing the voice " 
to found forth hpi in tbt wbrfe ibaliding/y 
zs fo}loweth ; 



PSALM KXKllh . 

Praiie ye the Lord with harpe^ apd fing 

To him with pfaltery : 
With tcn-ilring*d inftramcnt foandiVrg^ ;* 
-ffjAijt the Lord on hig^bt 



k 
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There is moreover money times, a daintie 
fimpleneft and eke a tendemefle of his ex- 
preffion, as in Pfalm xxxv. „ . . 

As they had been my brethren dear 

I did myfelfe behave. 
As one that moameth heavily 

AboQte his mother's grave. 

He interrogateth with good rfaetorique and 
cleane language. 

PSALM LXXVII. 

Whaty is his goodnefle quite decay'd» 
And pafled cleane awaye ? 
• Or is hitpromiienow delayed t 
And doth his troth decaye ? 

He was mod covetous of the words ^out 
^ndjlrong^ which thing teftyfycth his judge- 
mente, for thefe words bee exceedinge poe> 
tkalle. 

PSALM 
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PSALM XXVII. : 

Ac length I know the Lord't good giftce^: •* 

Shall make mt flrwg xmi fiota^ . 
My foes to foil and clean difgr^ce 

Thatcoibfflfiiiidtbftlit.^** •" ' 

, * ■• • ."t'J': '.-i* r-:* ." 

■FSAtM'titt. ; -^ 

With ftrength thoa art be(et abou^ 

And cOmpau'd with thy power: ' 

_ «-••■• •■ ■ ■• • . - 

Thoa mak^ft* the mow^xSAnsflrongoHdJlsut^ 
To fland in every fhbWer. 

PSALM LXXX. 

The hills were covered round about 
With (hade that from it came : 

Alfo the cedars ^r0«^ aniftoui^ 
With branches of the lame. 

. PSALM XXXV.' 

_ ... - - * . ■ 

Thon doft'defend the weak from item 

Tha^ are both /^«/ iifl^/^MSi 
And rid the poor from Wicked men» 
Thjit f|ioil an4 do them ^vroog. ' 



'fc^S't 



But I am maffiy ikKghted #!th his xlvi 
pGilnii wbere fame tf the wvkt uttbl^zd^ 
mired as the btiatie oF all poelrie. 

No» though the tut do n^e fi» fert» 

That alle the bankes it fpills. 
And though it overflowe the ihere» 

And breake down mightie hills ; 

Yet one fair flood doth fend abroad, 

His pleaiaont flreams apace. 
To glad the citle of our Go4 

And waih his holy place. 

Master Serjihold was not Xo wife, foraf* 
much as he was fuUe often vulgareley low. 

PSALM XUV. 

As fheepe unto the (hambles fcnt. 
Even fo they deale with us. 

And he caOeth upon God 10 get up, as if 
he might he the c)ia(»her)aia, Pf^Im Ixhr, 

Uf Lord I nvtyJUepefi thou f awali! 

And he prefenteth the Almightie a^ if he 
were fmoking a pipe. 



PSALM XVHL 

And from his nofiril| vi£fitj^ ^W^^ 
When kindled was hb ire. 

Ayp he JKflketblilni ride upen the (^cl^ 
•f cboTAi^iin t$ if ^ could not w^lk. ' 

On cheru}} afvd oi) cJiC|:ijfeiig 
Full royally he rpde* 

Thesb are the ^fiM^fi^l critfeiflm : If yott 
would ftc (be whoTe, conic to * ♦ ♦ * ♦ *• 
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LETTER XV. 

MELANCHOLY is this afpcft of 
Ftrri^'flmi I thought, as- 1 pafled it 
the other day, that the houfe itfelf feemed 
confcious of being deferted, all about it was 
fo filent and folemn. The only living crea- 
tures I faw were two fparrows and a red- 
breaft. The fparrows were fighting about 

• T 

a lodging in the roof; while the redbreaft, 
perched upon the temple of Vulcan, fung 
the following 

MONODY. 

The gentle pair that in thefe lonely fhade9» 
Wandering, at eve or mom, I oft have feen» 
Now all in vain I ieek at eve or mom» 
With drooping wing, forlorn. 
Along the grove, along the daizied green. ^ 
For them Fve warbled many a fummer's day, 
'Till the light dews impearled all the plain. 
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And the gUd (hepberd ihat his nightly fold ; 
Stories of love, and fond adventures old 
Were the dear fubjeds of my tuneful drain. 

Ah ! where is now the hope pf all my lays ? 
Now they, perchance* that heard them all are 
With them the meed of melody is fled » [dead! 
And fled with them the liftening ear of praife. 
Vdnly I dreamt, that when the wintry fky 
Scattered the white flood on the wafted plain. 
When not one berry, not one leaf was nigh. 
To ibothe keen hunger's pain. 
Vainly 1 dreamt my fongs might not be raid* 
That oft within the hofpttable hall 
Some fcatterM fi^igment haply I might find 
Some friendly crumb perchance for me defignM, 
When ieen defpairing on the neighbouring wall. 
Deluded bird 1 thofe hopes are now no more! 
Dull time has blafted the departing year. 
And winter frowns ievere, . 
Wrapping his wan limbs in his mantle hoar. . 
Yet not within the hofpiuble hall 
The chearful found of human voice I hear ; 
No piteous eye is near. 
To fee me drooping on the lonely wall. 
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you fhair Hear a fortg- 

To a Redbreaft. 

» * * 

Little bird, with bofoxn red. 
Welcome to iny Humtile (bed ! 
Codrtly dbmdn or'Hig& degree 
^ve no rootti for thee and me* 
Pride and pleafure's fickle throng 
Kotfajng mind an idle fbng. 

Dally near xitfy ti^BIe (IM, 
While I pkft^ t&f '{^^tfty r!MX\ 
Doubt not; littk^thc^th^fe-b^ 

Bdt'Fll caft-a icruffiW tb th^)^ 
Well reWifttktd»'il^I (^ 
Pleafoitf in thy'grAiitmg:eye ; 
SeetheTy when theft^AQeav 'thy fi(f^ 
Plum^ thy^breaft^ and' Wipeul^ l^t.' 

Come, my feathered friend, aggin \ 
Welf thou know*ft the broken pane- 
Afk of me tHy daily (lore: 
G6 not near Avaro^s door: 
Once within his iron-hall» 

Woeful end (hair thee befall, * 

^, . . Savage! 



Savage ! ^Hc would foon divcft 

Of it« Tofy plumei thy breaft ; 
NorfhonHJmioceiicey ojLfoijg, 
Thy unpiticd life prolong. 



./ 



DFTi 
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LET TE R XVI. 

T Rejoice in your good wifhes, as they are 
-^ a new proof of your regard for me, and 
as I am furc they proceed from the tenderneft 
of friendfhip. But what, my dear fir, can he 
want who is already content; who lives 
within the limits of his circumftances, and 
who has faid unto his defires, *Thus far Jhall 
ye gOj and no farther? This is the end of all 
philofophy, and poor is the philofopher who 
has not gained this end. If a man preferves 
fuch a ftate of mind, he a^ agreeably to his 
reafonable nature; if he does not, it were 
better as Lord B. fays, that he wore a long 
tail,^ and went upon four legs. .His Lordfhip 
recommends fuch a condition as preferable 
to that of a man who fhould not be permitted 
to make ufe of his reafon ; and pray where 

is 
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i^ the difference, whether the ufe of that fSM 
culty be reftrained or negleded ? 

I ttMOW a friend' 6f yours, who hks foun^ 
out a fcheme for evading two chrifiian duties, 
and I believe too it is an innocent one. Thefd 
duties are mortification and felf-denial. For 
his patt, he never pradlifes either of them, 
and he manages it thus. He neither covets 
his neighbours houfe^ nor his wife, nor hid 
ox, nor his afs, nor any thing that is hi^. 
He looks upon the poffeflioris of every mart 
not only with an unenvious, but with an in-* 
different eye j by which means he avoids a 
tliouiand mortifications, which his own c\x* 
riofity, or the vinity of others, would daily 
bring upon him* 

This, you will fay, is a certain confe- 
queilce, but how cornel he by fuch a ftat6 of 
mind^ or how does he manage it to be indtf- 
^ Vol- I. F ^^\^viV 
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fhould run againft him in her cpurfe, be 
would not avoid her, but he will lay no trap 
for her. *^ No, poor Fortune," fays he, 
*' you are blind, and I will not deceive you. 
•* Should you fall into my embrace, you 
^' would be difappointed. I am not of your 

*' family. Your votaries, it feems, muft have 
*> a little oftkefool^ and much of the knave *• 
*' I am the reverfe. I have little of the 
** knave, and much of the fool. So, dear 
•* Fortune, if you ftumble upon me, it will 
•' be your own fault.'* 

Is not this an honeft way of thinking; 
More honeft than wife perhaps you will fay. 
Be it fo. But it is to his purpofe to think 
honefty wiTdom, for the fame reafon that he 
thinks contentment wealth. 

He takes a due eftimate of riches, and 
gives them credit for all they are worth. He 

* Bacon's Moral EiTays, 

a^know- 
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adcnowledges that they will not only puf- 
chafe the conveniences but the elegancies of 
life J that they will aid the intercourfe of 
friendfhip, and enable a man to look forward 
to approaching age without the appreTienfion 
of want This is all that any reafonable nian 
will allow them. On the other hand, they 
have inconveniences enough to fet againft 
thefe advantages. In a reh'gious refpe£b, they 
add a heavy load to the duties of life : In a 
moral fenfe, they are dangerous, for they 
frequently overturn the virtues of temperance 
and humility, and eftabli(h pride and luxury 
on their ruins. Though they may aid the 
intercourfe of friendfhip, they will endanger 
its fmcerity ; for the funfliine of affluence en* 
genders many reptiles, which deferve rather 
the name of fycophants than of friends. 
The friendfhip of the great muft therefore 
always be tindhired with fufpicion ; but if a 
poor man has a friend^ be it to hxm a\ a Tt^\ 

F ^ ^)an4^ 
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Tlif fqii]$ of Fortimc qwgbt fu^go^ r^^ 

?ac here he kpows that h^ is lov'd alone. 

By Ais fircc and philosophic wzy of thin^- 
iisg, your frieni evades the duties I above-;^ 
mentroned ; and I beg you will give due cre- 
dit tp my ilncerity^ when I a^ure you that 
thei^e can bie no felf^denial ^o troublefonie to 
x^% as that of declining your kind invitation^ 
and thatricoQ>9r of nothipg which could ^n^- 
4^ tq^ fo much as your ijk^gleding tp ^rit^ 

^ Si?' 
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gL E T T E R xvn. 

iffom * ♦ ♦ ♦. 

T'T has often given caje pain to "behold the 

paoy jprpvifi^n that ts made for the younger 

clergy. When a perfon of a gj^nteel educah 

•tiQii> pe;rhaps of a genteel family^ which is 

>often t]^e cafe^ is confined to the mtferabk 

^itt^ce of thirty or forty pot>n4» a yeaf, 

wbal q(iu$; he ftel^, if he has the leaft fenfibf- 

Kty ? I oerer fee a cur:^^^ of a parifli^ ehber 

in towi;! or country, y^ithoiiit looking upon 

liim as a |iei^onf fullering under Hi€ very bad 

regulations of the ecckfiaflical polk^. Tbeioe 

jare msmy ways, I thinjc, 1>y which thismatta: 

might be mended. I eafiSy fbrfee that ijiofe 

clergymen who are m pofTeflion of livlnga 

livould^ iind it no di$ciilt matter to give rea^ 

t&D^ agijnft ad!7aBcing the ftipend qS ibcir cu^ 

t^\gs. Ao4 if^ itiany cafes^ no dowbt, xbe^^ 

F 4 ^^-** 
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pleas might be very juft : But fuppofing that 
means might be found for advancing the in^ 
come of livings, the beneficed clergyman 
might then be able to pay his curat& more li- 
berally. And I do not think that this woiUd 
"be a difficult affair. What, if an aft of par-^ 
liament could be procured for the better pay- 
ment of vicarial tythes ? This I am fure of, 
that fome fuch a£t is necefTary, for if I may 
form a general judgment, from my own pri- 
vate obfervation, I do not believe that two 
thirds of the value 6f vicarial tythes are paid 
throughout England. The value of every 
thing is greatly increafed to the farmer, while 
the conftderation which the vicar receives fot 
his tythes is friequently regulated by the eftl- 
mate of former centuries. 

* 

SuRELV the decent provifion of fo large 
and fo'refpcftable a body as the clergy, me- 
rits the attention of the legiflature. It k 
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impoffible that fociety fhould fubfift without 
divine fan£lions, and fhall the nunifters of 
thofe fanSions be left unable to fupport that 
dignity, which the nature of their office re- 
quires ? Shall the thread-bare coat of a cler- 
gyman be the jeft of the purfe- proud grazier 
or farmer, while he witholds his indifputable 
lights ? What ftrange regulations are thefe ? 
A taylor, a ihoe-maker, an excifeman, a 
common day-labourer has frequently an in* 
come equal to that of a curate, whofe edu- 
cation and profeffion entitle him to the cha- 
raSer of a gentleman, and give him a right 
to keep the beft company. 



LET- 
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LETTER XVIIi; 

YOU hstvt read ot a {fhilofopber who 
hu^td bat once m his life, and 
of another wild never Taughed at ally I 
am cDovinced that neither of thefe fages 
cddd have reflfted the rifible inipulfe, had 
ihey met with an abrurdicy like that of the 
Spaniih poet who fell into my hands this 
morning. In a ftanza on the nightingale, he 
fijr^, when t bear that little bird fi vary and 
mnkiffiy its tmes^ tfuppofe that it has got a hun^ 
dred thoufand other nighthigales in its heSy^ that 
Jing through its throats But you fliall havfc 
the pafTage. 

Ccn diferencia tal, con gracia tanu» 
Aquel Rnyfeiior Hora ; qnefofpecho 
Que tiene otros cien mil dentro dd pecho, 
Que alterna fa dolor por fa Garganta. 



There are two kinds of poetry iiifhic)i ^[r 
ford me equal entertainment. If it be either 
very good or very Iwd^ I am fiire to find my 
account in reading it, and the middling fort 
.only to me is intolerable. Somewhere or 

other I met with a poem, the (tibje^ of which 
:was a party of pfeafure, or zn excurikHy fo 
the coaft of Suffix ; and die mimite defer^ 

tipii^ of tt\f •xcu^Tit 99fi> I ^f i^f^> de« 
Kgbted Bie much. X^efecibiiig their party, 
Jic fays. 

There were three amiabfe fifters here ; 
Befides, each fider ha^a tothtr dear. 

SpDnieti?ij?& kp Wwld rife .$o, ;tb<e (iiWii?ie, ?$ 
in the foljowin^ W^'t 991 i^e <»%:l^f ttj* : 



The b^^^g Ififfg^ whh §in^ Y^lt^^ffVfd, 
J);d fvi^;i^ !M9^« ?tte!**ft Udg^- 
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But defcription feems to have been his talent. 
Speaking of the pleafures of their journey, he 
reprefents the very fteeds they rode upon as 
delighted. 

Oor liorfes too were pleafed moft fenfibly. 
And prick'd their ears, and cock'd their tails 
on high. 

With equal happinefs of cxpreflion he de- 
icribes the honourable and gentleman-like 

■ 

fentiments of the party. 

And when as long as well we could^ we (laid. 
Then, withoat grudging, . each his reckoning 
paid. 

Now that you have feeri part of the works 
of this extraordinary Bard, perhaps you may 
be curious to know his name. All that I 
can learn of it is from a couplet of his own, 
prefixed to his poetical works. 

Ye young in years, I dedicate to you 
All thefe my works, fignM E. and W. 
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I fometimes imagine that there is a kind of 
poetical incubus which has violent commerce 
with innocent perfons, and makes them bring 
forth thefe mifliapen monfters of the mind. 

After the defeat of the rebels, the duke 
in his return from Scotland^ called at Corhy 
caftle in Cumberland^ a feat of Mr. Howard. 
The family was from home, and the gardener 
ihewed the ornaments^of the place to the 
duke, during which he took the liberty to tell 
him, that he had cofjnpbfed a poem on the 
gardens, ftatues, &c. Here, iaid his highnefs, 
are the ftatues of Ciphalus and Procris : What 
have you faid of thefe? To which the. blue- 
aproned Bard replied ; 

He beDt hh bow, and (hot at random^ 
And kill'd his wife for a mimorandum. 



V ■ 
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THE rettrrilons terai$ <^ jilts, coquetted 
arid ^rudtei (9 ungchevcuity ap^plLei 
ko the ftir |^ «f oilr j^edeti Wtrc, d6ubtlels»' 
idle fairentioli of mortified fttopudeAte^ Dr dif^ 
i^ipwited ¥iimijr. Td dieir praUe be it ^pio- 
fati^ tb^ ase adwtyB HohtHiiBble^ always 
^ronfiftetiti tlwajri fineere* They ne^er, likb 
fkitbleft oidrii fied the diffeaibled or the de- 
fighiAg tear^^u^Tbl^ teats, f^oor hearts I 
fiitiys flotr £npm pity or frooa love. So one 
of their own fex, Madaflt S^ifigM^ has a(- 
fared us.— Another French Lady too. Ma- 
dam de L'Ehctosy has dMIi aftd fdfl khucU 
for the honour of her lex. &he £as proved to 
a demonftration that what narrow-thoughtedf 
|ieopIe fay of the inconftalicy of women ii 

all 
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ai ilK>oit(h]n« ; it teing Htj clear th^f i«k 
eoiift^ncy i» ihe doflHilfe of NatUtc I £*i 
cellent woAah ! Far b^ it frbni ih^ evef 
«o l^t illy ceilftire Fall tipoii tfani fair, but t 
think tiuty i»i nogratsful fd lilet' itn«nbiy» 
if (he is yet undifiitiguifked by tdiiplii^ aiktl 
altars. 

KAf VRB haa always Beeri {^Id to ottf 
ik^i and ptofuib In her favetirs to 16^ 
]adiea of every countryi Bhd huti mat osii^ 
atmed theih with the ^itik a»ld aiti^ai^ 
graces, but infpired dieir tendtr hearts Witfr 
heroic refolution and noble rKfentment; Wi#- 
Aefs the never to be forgotteh Madahi Aiuisfi^ 
nrko, when fhe was Wapt^ily rid of ^ 
c^ibua hu(ban<l in this wbrlj^ cfaangdd her 
ftligioh, diat 9m Aiigliriibt fte hfAd in tte 
iBKXt. What an eslUaofdiiiary iiifts^e df 
fm/;)!^ of miltd have vre mihe celebrstM' 
)Shriftinay who- could leave the importaik 
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dignity of a throne, and the troubleibmo 
cares of a nation's happinefs, to retire into 
the bofom of Science and the arms of thq 
Mufes ! to feed on the delicious praife of the 
Amis of literature, and enjoy the approbation 
of foothing abbots ! 

Can any thing be more laudable thari 
fmcerity, than the ingenuous acknowledg- 
ment of our weaknefs ? And how many iU 
luftrious ladies of oqr own age and nationj 
have been remarkable for this ! Why fliould 
I mention Vane or lady Mary^ or Manly ^ oi 
Behn of open-hearted memory 5 or the ce«» 
lebrated Confldhtia Philips^ whofc noble ar* 
dour meeting with no fuitable return front 
the inhabitants of this cold climate, wai 
at laft indulged by the more genial funs oi 
Jamaica ^9 whither (he greatly retired, t« 
jcherifli her native fires/ and wo^ her fahh 
loves? 

u 



It were cafy for me to produce many other 
fhining inftaoces qF femala vutuA; fuch as, 
for your idle encomiums, I wifh you may 
ncvttr have the koMkur i» know. 



Vol. I. G LET, 
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LETTER XX. 

"1: T THAT could incenfe fo polite a man 
^ ^ as Mr. * * * ♦, againft the moft 
amiable part of the creation? Is it pofEble 
that a perfon of his fenfibility can be diflatif- 
fied with that charming fex, againft whiah 
he levels his fatyrical irony ? 

There i$i indeed, a fpirit of reviling 
gone out againft the fair part of our fpecies, 
and if you are pofTefled with that, I mufl en- 
deavour to conjure it out of you. Stand 
ftill : Let me draw a circle around you ■ 
And now I mutter my fpell. 

The benevolent Author of the univerfe, 
confulting only the happinefs of his creatures^ 
has appointed variety of means to promote 
the fweet union of love. Probably for this 
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end alone he conftituted difference of fexes*. 
And what has he not done for the female of 
our own fpecies to make her amiable In our 
eyes? All the foft and gentle graces, the 
fsveet fmiles of winning beauty, the obedient 
bluih of modefty, the charming fears of de- 
pendent weaknefs, and the tender appreben- 
fioAS of the feeling heart, are for this purr- 
pofe appropriated to that lovely fex. By 
what fine proportions, what nicely moulded 

It • 

features^ what expreffive eyes, what delicate 
complexions are many of them diftinguiQied ! 
Many of them, whofe beauty is the lead of 
their praife : For theirs are the finer orna- 
ments of the mind, fenfe embelliihed and hu- 
manized by an habitual foftnefs of manners, 
and knowledge coIle£led from the labours of 
the Mufes. Theirs is the pradice of every 
moral and focial duty. All the virtues that 
are founded in the fenfibility of the heart are 
eminently theirs. Pity, the attribute of ^tv* 

G 2 ^'^' 
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gcki and friendihip, the balm of Kfe^ ddight 
ta dwell la the female bi«aft. Whet a for- 
liorn, what a favage creature would man be 
without the humanizing offices of the gentle 
ftx ! How much are his mind and manners 
ibftened and refined by the deli^te paffion 
of love ! Is it not for the fair obje6l of hi» 
affedions, that he fludies all the elegant and 
embelliilhing graces? Does he not imitate her 
poKfhed manners, and acquire, as it were b^ 
fympathy, her tender and delicate fentiments ? 
After the endearing union of their loves and 
intereflsi Vhen mutual confidence has re- 
moved every apprch^nfion> what are the plea- 
fures that he may not ejyoy ? How are his 
cares foftened^ his profpe^s brightened, his 
delights enhanced by communication ! How 
ungrateful then, fhould he reproach, that ami- 
able fex, from which he derives in. fqme mea- 
fure, both his virtue and his happinefs ! 
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What do the feveral names that you have 
coIIeSed prove, but that women may have 
great taleiits, of ^ich fome of thofe names 
will be a lafting monument ? Many of them, 
indeed, behaved in a manner unworthy of 
ih(^ Uilenti^ but probably their ingenuity 
vrsA a fnare to Chem s for libertines take I 
diabolical pleafure in mining the virtues thejr 
admire. 



G 3 LET- 
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LETTER XXI. 

^^ AN you tell me who was the auth6r of 
V-^ that (hort aphorifip, Happiiufs bigins at 
honiif If I knew feis name, I would buiW 
a temple, or at kaft dedkate a volume to his 
memory. Whether he were a courtier or a 
cottager, I am fure that he was i wife maA 
and perfedly acquainted with ]|iuman nature. 
I never felt this truth fo feniibly as at prefent. 
During my late peregrination, I was fre- 
quently amufed, fometimes pleafed, but al- 
ways diflipated. Very different now that I 
am returned to my own apartments, my 
mind is perfe£l]y at eafe, and has recovered 
that even calmnefs, which, in my opinion, 
is preferable to all thofe meteor-like pleafures, 
which, after a momentary glitter, diffolve in 
vapours. With what pleafure do I now re- 
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colled thofe beatiful lines of Catullus, » 
tranflation of which I beg you will receive 
inftead of a longer letter. 

O quid fblutis beatius cnris I 
Cam mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fsB, venlmuslarem ad noftrum, 
< Defideratoque acqaiefdmns lete. 

O for the dear domeftic hour. 

When care foregoes the peacefiil mind ; 
. When tir'd with many a painful tour» 
At length an eafy home we find; 
At length repofe the weary head 
Safe on oar old acquainted bed ! 



G 4 LET- 
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tttrtt. X2tti. 



TH £ author of an £flky on |}ducattt>n, 
has reclcoti^d atfiong other fpecies of 

f 

poetry to whick Vzak verie may be adapted, 
the paftoral. I do not remember to have met 
with any origuul pieces q( die paftoni kind 

i 

in blank v«rifc, lyot I atn iterertbefeTs ^f opi- 
nion, that die thing might be attempted with 
fuccefs. ThxiiQiectes ftf ttrfe is inAoed in- 
capable of any thing vulgarly low or ruflic, 
except in the burlefque way, but it is not on 
that account unqualified for the paftoral. For . 
can the fcene of this poetry be fuppofed to lie 
among the boors, who till the fields and tend 
the flocks in our own days, among whom no 
poetry ever exifted j and who, in point of 
uilfeKlafiding, are vQiy little fuperior to the 

cattle 
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cattle they fuperintend ? Without dpubt the 
proper aera to which paftoral poetry (hould be 
referred, is that age of fimplicity when the 
princes of the people were confefledly em- 
ployed in the labours of the field; when 
ploughmen and (hepherds were hiftorians, 
poets, legiflators, and aftronomers. Such 
times there certainly were, if any credit is to 
be given to profane hiftory j and, referred to 
fuch times as thofe, the paftoral may be a 
compolitioh of that dignity and fimplicity to 
which blank verfe is fo well adapted. 

But you make it your queftion, whether 
we cannot have a fpedes of paftoral poetry 
drawn from our own times ? I anfwer Nd» 
if our own (hepherds muft be the Interlocu* 
tors. Befides, tho' the face of nature is the 
fame, the manners and cuftoms of mankind 
»« gtcatly changed $ and wluit u ftmnge 
figure would thofe of ouc t«afe»X^ tsiafic^ 



vcw 
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in any kind of poetry except tlie bur< 
lefque ! 

Both Theocritus and Virgil found it nc- 
cefi^ to draw their pidlures of paftoral life 
from times much higher than their own, and 
though they fometimes introduced recent 
events In their Bucolics^ it was with no 
more propriety than the (hepherd's boy of 
Pop^ was introduced feeding his flock and 
finging his polifhed fong on the banks of 
the Thames. 

But Theocritus was lefs guilty of this 
than any of his imitatprs have been; he 
does not often, in thofe poems called pafto- 
rals, draw the a£lion from his own times % 
he fometimes goes four or five hundred years 
higher for it. 

Upon the whole, truth, nature, and pro- 
fxitty all pliead for confining the fubjeSs of 
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the paftoral to thofe times of iimpHcity which 
we call the golden age, 

J WILL conclude thefe obfervations with 
a fpecimen of fuch a paftoral as I am here 
fpeaking of, upon the merit of which^ how- 

» 

ever, I f^all nqt reft the caufe. 

MENALCAS:a Paftoral. 

Now ccafe yoar fweet pipes, fhephcrds ! 
ceafe your lays. 
Ye warbling train, that fill the echoing groves 
With your melodioas love-notes ! Die ye winds. 
That o*er Arcadian valleys blow! Ye dreams. 
Ye garrulous old ftreams, fufpend vour courfe^ 
And liften to Menalcas — — «. 

Menalcas. 

Come faireft of the beauteous train that fport 

On Ladon's flowery flde, my Delia come ! 

For thee thy (hepherd, filent as he fits 

Within the green wood, iighs ; for thee prepares 

The various wreath in vain ; explores the fliade 

Where lowly lurks the v\o\cx\A\xt» ^Vw:^ ^\^iWV^«» 

V 



In tender bcatty, iu Mr ilpotted btik 
The cowflip : oft with pbunthre voice he calk 
The wakeful echo, wearies with thy name 
The wakeful echo— Whatareftreams or fiowen. 
Or fongs cf blyth# birdt? WlHH At Uttihin|^ 

rofe» 
Young healthy or mufic, or the voice of pralTe^ 
The fmile of vernal fanfty theiragant breatK 
Of evening gales, when Delia dWdb afar ? ' 
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LETTER XXUh 

To the fame. 

XT' O U need not be jealous of my friend- 
^ fcip, fince, how well focver I may 
love the obje£t of k, my heart will ilill have 
foom^ enough for you. Your concern for 
the peace of it, however, is kind ; and I 

am perfeAly of your opinion as to the ge- 
neral danger of entering into friendihijp with 
the fofter fex. I am weH aware how eafily 
the paffion of die lover will take root in the 
affedion of the friend, and what thin par- 
titions form their bounds. When hearts 
are united in the warm and tender connec- 
tions of friendfhip, it is not difficult to fore- 
fee, in what fuch a fympathy between dif- 
ferent fexes might terminate. But, with 
thcfe conviftions upon me, can you think 
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me in danger ? Do not you think I fludl 
guard every avenue to my heart ^trith the 
utmoft diligence ? Indeed I (hall i aiid I 
cannot but think mjkif fafe, in this par- 
ticular inftance, for many reafons; Should 
I fall, I afTure you my fall would be invo- 
luntary ; and, moreover, be affiired^ that^* 
ihould this be the cafe, you (hall never 
know it. Y ou ihall have no opportunity 
to plume yourfelf upon your fagacity, nor 
gravely fay, with a felf- approving pity, 1 
told you how this would end, I own^ how- 
ever, I find fuch a charm in the friendfhip 
of this amiable and accompltfhed woman, 
that I ihould not know how to give it up, 
were I apprehenfive of the danger you 
mentlpn. 

The queftion you put, ** Whethei 
friendihip can fubfift at all between difFe« 

rent 
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rentiexes, exclufivdyof loveT' I am into* 
refted in anfwering, and fball be as explicit 
as poffible. 

It is certain, that the admiration of great 
qualities or virtues in any perfon, is fre- 
quently an inducement to us td cultivate 
the regard and acquaintance or fuch a one* 
Friendfliip may, therefore, have its origin 
in efteem. For my own part, I believe that 
to be the genuine foundation of it; and 
that, friendinip conftru£(ed upon any other 
principle, will prove but a building of firaw. 
I even look upon confent oJF manners and 
inclinations to be a more unedential bads of 
friendfhip than eiftcem ; and I have known 
two very dear friends, of tempers totally 
different, united upon this principle. Now, 
is it not poffible that I may admire the fame 

great qualities whi:h I behold in you^ in 
a perfon of a different fex? If fo, is it 
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X 

ticC equally pefKble that the efteem confe^ 
quei^t ijfx)ii this admiration may exift diA 
tin<SUy from every other fenfation ? Certainly 
it may, fince it had not the fex, but the 
qualities of the perfon for its objeft^ This 
muft be granted upon demondration ; and 
will it be denied that the fame caufe mufb 
produce the fame eiFeds? Would not th^ 
fame efteem, which was the origin of my 
friendlhip with you, produce the fame 
friendfhip for your fifter, or your grand- 
mother, or any woman upon earth ? The 
point is very clear, therefore let us leave it ; 
and now turn your eyes upon the amiable 
lady who led us to the fubje£l. 

SwE 16 arrived at that period of life when 
women become the moft agreeable, friends. 
She IS neither too old to be lively, nor too 
young to be grave^ (b that in either ftate of 
mmd ike appears equally graceful and un* 
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9St£ied. In her more ferious moment^, 
there is a mixture of tender melancholy and 
philbfophic calmnefs in her countenance^ 
which is fb expreffive, that it. ferves for a 
comment on her thoughts. You read the 
approaching reflection in her eye, which, as 
Prior fays, *^ Drops fenfe diftindi and 
clean" Her mind, however, is not the 
xnanfion of melancholy but of chearfulnefs ; 
which, agreeably to the definition of Ad- 
difon, exerts itfclf rather as a habit than as 
an aS. In converfation fhe jihews the true 

politenefs, for (he always endeavours to make 

■- ' ♦•-•'■ 

it turn upon thofe fubjeds, which fhe thinks 

the moft agreeable to you ; and, though fhe 

does not talk with brilliancy, fhe talks fen-» 

iibly on every thing. She is acquainted with 

the French and Italian writers, whofe works 

fhe reads in the original language, and is 

converfant with the politefl aiid moft elegant 

authors of our Own country. Had her taflc 

Vol. i. H >ttWB. 
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teen early fohiied, and bef fttnKes direfied 
by proper perfons, both her knowledge and 
her judgment In the 6el!is Littfis^ would 

have been more confiderable than they are^ 
but it is not yet too late for her to excel in 
thefe points^ and whatever induftry can ob- 
tain (he will obtain, for (he is ihdefatigabU 
in her application to ftudy. She poflfefTes the 
native feedi of tafte and g^hius, the ftrongeft 
proof of which is h6r manner of Writings 
whith is fpirited and nervous. That charm- 
ing (enfibility which is the glory of the fe- 
male nature, gnd makes that amiable fex ft 
sproperly the 6bje£l of our love and tender- 
nefs, this lady pofleiTes in a very eminer 
degree. I do not think I {hall fay too muc 
if I apply to her what w^ Ipoken of andtb 
lady, that (he never beheld diftrefs which } 
did not pity, and never pitied when Ihe 
not, if it was in her power, relieve. .' 
mind is naturally formed to be above e 

i 
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ire enlarged ; and hei"lwftrt, Jikii lit-f t6tJA- 
tenance, is open, . I do not think that ihe 
deferves much praife for her virtues. They 
are conftitutional, and. not to pradlice them 
would be a violence to her nature. Her fa- 
vourite fcience is mudc, and in this fhe ex- 
cels moft women that I have met with. She 

' perfe£tly underftands both the pra£tical and 
theoretical part, and her expreffion, unlike 
the general execution of ladies, is both bold 
and graceful. It perhaps may give you no 
favourable idea of her perfon, to tell you 
that fhe appears to the greateft advantage In 
a full dreis, unlefs you have obferved that it 
is the fame with many ladies, who are re- 
puted handfome. She is about the middle . 

^ilzfcdr women, genteelly and proportionably 
form'd ; her hair is a beautiful brown ; her 
coimtenance neither round nor oval, but 
fomewhat between both ; her comglexloxv U. 



freih J and her eyes rather foft than vivi4» 
but fiill of expreffion. 

Thus have I anrwered, if not (atisfied all 
your demands^' And now^ for fupptr^ 

** With what appetite I may/* 
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LETTER XXIV. 
To the fame. 

TIf O U G H our pleafures ;dways fall 
ihort of hope and imaginadoji, we 
are much more frequently deceived by the 
fcnfual, than the intelle£tuaK The delights 
of friendfhip, memory and contemplation, 
fddom difappoint us much in what we ex- 
peft from them, particularly the two laft, 
as they are entirely dependent on ourfelvea. 
Ihdeed, were all people of your difpefitiofl, 
who feem to devote yourfelf wholly to the 
inclinations of tbofe that love you, the plea- 
fores ^f friendfhip would be as certain as 
any other that we enjoy. Yet as we can 
but have few friends, and the company of 
thofe few, perhaps, only occafionally, the 
treafures of the mind muft be out ^^^x\^* 
'y H 3 fo>ax«\ 



fource ; and there is no faculty to which 
we are fo in^ in4pbtpd for enter^inment 
as the memory. I was led into this train 
of thinking by ^ plf^^f^ I received in 2^ 
late vifit to the place of my nativity. The 
faenet of thoughllqfs. gaiety and puerSe 
amvfi^tteot, wUch. I ;ha4 fo long ago for« 
fadcon^ rcftored to mjr qikid uaasf plcafiiig 
im^fi% w]uch wi^fQ CQimcSfid with them* 
Tbf fCiai4Pti^ alfeeS: pf py nsffive CJ^Mfttry 
chwiftftd in piy ^yly yfiars ^ }^n4: (^ mnq^ 
cpH ei^^uiii^i mi th^ ru4^ cqi^Usrfl QJP 
rcek,9» ftiKl WQQd«9 iiad W4tej?^ wpr^^ 
fQffifllhmg pf thf i? own wilcj ifr^nJati^ m. 

fcfiOAf yw will fiippofQ ths^t they r«4undled 
id (<m9 mesfiiFfi th^t «ntbu&ifin thc^ iA 
5ftfeir«4# 
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An Q D E 

To die GeniiM of Weftmorland* 

Hail hiddea Power of thpfe wild groves, 
Thefe uncoath rocks, and laoontains grey t 
Wh^re oft, a9 fades the dofing day. 

The family of Fancy rores. 

In what lone cave, what (acred cell, 

Coaeval with the birth of time. 

Wrapt in high cares, and thought fabBmey 
In awfal fiknce doft thoa dwdl ? 

Oft in the depth <^ winter's reign. 
As blew the bleak winds o'er the dale; 
Moaning along the diAant gale. 

Has Fancy heard thy voice complain* 

Oft in the dark wood's lonely way. 
Swift has ihe feen thee glancing by 1 
Or down the fammer evening flcy. 

Sporting in douds of gilded day* 

H4 
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If caught from thee the facred fire^ 
That glov/d within my youthfiil hrcaSt^ 
Tibofe thoughts too high to be expre|jt» 

Gdniust if thou didftonce iuipire; 

O pleas'd accept this votive lay. 
That in my native (hades retir'dt 
Ax^d once» once more by thee infpir^* 

l(n gratitude I pay. 



' • 
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LETTER XXV, 

T NCLOSED is a copy of the poem you 
•*• requefted. I have no ifcruple in furnitfi- 
Jng you with a prayer to the God of Wealth, 
becaufe I am convinced that you will never 
become his votary. ' 

HYMN to Plutus. 

. » ■* 

Great God of Wealth, before whofe iacred 
throne 
Troth, honour, genius, fame and worth lie pronjc ! 
To thy throng'd temples take one votary more: 
To thee a poet never kaeel'd before* 

Adieu the gods that caught my early prayer ! 
Wifdom that frownM, and knowledge fraught 

with care I 
Friendihip that every veering gale could move I 
And tantalizing hope, and faithlefs love ! 
Thefe/ the/e are Haves that in thy livery ihine; 
Forwifdom^ friendihip, lovchixA&Viu^vcvO. 



For thee FU labour down the miners dark way. 
And leave the confines of enlivening day ; 
For thee Jfiuridt flihung fands ex|^ore» 
And bare the fplendors of Potofi's ore ; 
Scate tji(5 high 9^, 994 tfaont tl|e v^gifg 4rt« 
^nd tMink, and toil, and wj(l>» and wifeeffirthK: 

F4rfw41 46 &qMi tW^t Uwgl^f 6 ypadi C911U 

pl^afc ! 
The flowery fcenes of indolence and e^f ! 
Where tou the way with magic power beguile^ 
Saflbra's deeps, or Lybia*s deiarts fmile* 

Foes of thy worth, that, infblent and vda» 
]>eridc thy maxloK, and rejed diy reign, ^ 
The frantic tribe of virtue (hall depart. 
And make no more their ravage in my heart. 
Away *< The tears that pity taught to flow i'* 
Away that angoifli for a brother's woe ! 
Adieu to thcfe, ^ ^y^y tj^(imP gvfc 
TM draiii'd ««'%«»«» ^ 4«ftr<*'4 ntf Jf8 ! 

Ah, ^ood AvARO \ could I thee defpiie ? 
Thee, good Avaro ; provident and wife I 
Pltottts, forgive the bitter things iV^ faid ! 
What heart fo harmlefs a« ; }iea|rt of le^^ ^ 



Yety yet Tin thine; wbile fame^s unerring tongue 
In thy footh'd ear thus pours ber filver ibng. 
^< Immortal Plutns ! GodofgoUeaeafc! 
** Form'd every heart, and every eye to pleafe f 
** For thee Content her dowi]^ carpe( iptead^ 
^ And rofy Pleafnre fwells her genial beds, 
^ ^is thine to gild the nanfions of de^>air ; 
** And beam a glory round the brow» of caiB. 
i* To Ghegt the lazy pace of fieeplefi hQon, 

O grant moy Hutas, ^^enes liko thpi^ I ^ung^ 

My yoothfitl lyre when v^mri fv^cy firnAgt 

Por me thi^ir ihad«8 let pth^ 3tvplex4 f\?D^ 
Tho' e9^ tr^*8 water'4 with a widow's tear I 
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LETTER XXVI^ 



1- 



rr^ H E hymn to Plutus was only a kind 
**" of mock-worfhip, fucb as favages pay 
to a .power they hate, and in which the 
heart has no concern. However, to take 
dff every unfavourable impreffion which diaf 
hy/nn may poffibly have left upon your mind, 
I here inclofe another, written fince thal^ 
and addfrefled to a very different power. 
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HYMN to Humanity. 

I. 

Parent of virtue, if thine car 

Attend not now to forrow*6 cry; 
If HOW the pity^'ilreaming tear 
'£' Should haply on thy cheek be dry ; 
Indutgejny votive (bain, Ofwcet Humanity. 



\\., 
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Come, ever welcome to my breaft I 
A tender; but a chearful guett. 
Nor always in the gloomy cell 
Of life-confdiniDg forrow dwell ; 
For txTQ^, long-indulgM and iow^ 
Is to Hnmanity a foe ; 
And gri(!fy that makes the heart its prey^ 
Wears fenfibility away. 
Then cpmcs, fweet nymph, inllead of thte^ 
The gloomy £end, fiupidity^ 

Jll. 
O taiay that fiend be baniflied far, 
Tho' paffions hold eternal war I 
Nor ever let me ceaie to know 
The pulie that throbs at joy or woe* 
Nor let o^ vacant cheek be dr}'« 
When forrow fills a brother^s eye; 
Nor may the tear that frequent flows 
From private or from focial woes, 
E^erinake this pleafing fenfe depart* 
Ye Cares, O harden not my heart i 
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If the fair ftar of foitnne foiile^ 
Let not its flattering power beguile* 
Nor, borne along the favVing tiie. 
My fall fails (Well with bloating pAies 
Let tok from wealth but hope conteh'^ 
Remembering dill it was but lent i 
To moclril: merit Ipitad my fbre. 
Unbar my hofpitaUe d<)br ; 
Nor feed» for pomp, an idle tnin^ 
While want tthpitied piQts in ym» 



V. 

If h^ven, in every purpo(e wffe^ 
The envied lot of wealth denies ; 
If doom'd t6 drag lifb^s painfbl loid 
Thro* pcfftrty^s uneven rt>ad. 
And, to fap^ht the paffing dliy^ ^ 
Dellin'd to tc^ ai well is ptay 4 ... 
To thee» Humahity^ itill crot^ 
rU wifh the good I cannot do$ 
And give the wretch that wanders l^, 
A foothing word— a tear— a fjgh. 



VI, 
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VI. 

Rowe'^ exalted, or depreR, 
Be ever mine the feelibg Ibreidl. 
From me remove the ftagnant inind 
Of languid rndoleface, reclin'd ; 
The foul that one long iabbath keeps. 
And thro' the fUn^s whole circle fleeps ; 
Dull l^eace, that dwells in Folly^s eye. 
And felf-attending Vanity. 
Alike, the fooHfh, atid the vain 
Are drangers to the ienfe humane. 



vii. 

b for liiat fympathetic glow 
Which taught the holy tear to fiow. 
When the prophetic eye farvey^d 
Sion in future afhes laid ! 
Or, rats'd to heav'o, implorM the bread 
That thoufands in the defart fed ! 
Or, when the heart o'eir fri^nddiip^s j^rave 
Sigh*d and forgot its power t6 fave 
O for that fympathetic glow 
Which uught the holy tear to flow I 
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It comes : It fills my labouring breafti 
I feel my beating heart oppreft. 
Oh ! hear that lonely widow's wail! 
See her dim eye ! her afpefl pale ! 
To heaven ihe turns in deep defpair. 
Her in&nts wonder at her prayer, . 
And, ibingUng tears they know not why^ 
Lift up their little hands, and cry. 
O God ! their moving forrows (ee ! 
Support them, fweet Humanity ! 



IX. 

Life, fiird with grief's diftrefsful trairi^ 
For ever alks the tear humkne. 
Behold m yon unconfcious grbve 
The vidliihs of ill- fated love ! 
Heard yoa that agonising throe i 
Stire this is not romantic Woe ! 
The golden day of joy is o'er ; 
And now they part— to meet nb morei 
Affift them, hearts from angui(h free ! 
Support them, fvvcct Humanity 1 



X. 
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Parent of virtue, if thine ear 

Attend not now to I'oirow's cry i 
If now the pity>il:reaming tear 

Should haply on thy cheek be dry. 
Indulge cny votive Drain, O fweet Humanity ! 
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LETTER XXVII. 



To Mr. 



k 



FROM fcenes where fancy no excarnoa 
tries, 
Nor trufts her wing to fmoke invelop'd ikies ; 
Far from the town^s detefted haunts remov'd. 
And nought but thee de&rted that I lov'd ; 
From noife and folly and the world got free. 
One truant thought yet only days for thee. 

What is that world which makes the heart its* 
flave? 
A refUefs fea revolving wave on wave. 
There rage the ftorms of each uncertain ch'me: 
There float the wrecks of fortune and of time : 
There hope's fmooth gales in fofc fucceffioa 

blow. 
While difappointment hides the rock below. 
The fyren pleafures tune their fatal breath. 
And lull you to the long repofe of death. 

What is that world ? at — ^ 'tis no more 
Than the vext oceau while we walk Ae ih6re. 

Loud 
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Loud roar the winds and fwell the wild waves 

high, 
lafli the rude beach, and frighten all the fky ; 
No longer IhaQ my little bark be rent. 
Since Hope refign'd her anchor to Content. 

Az (bme poor £(her that, efcap'd with life. 
Will truft no more to elemental flrife j 
fiut fits in (afety on the green-bank fide. 
And lives upon the leaTings oftlid tide i 
Like him contented yoo your friend ihall iee^ 
As M^, as happy, and as poor as he. 
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LETTER XXVUL 



1DQ not think it would be wortfi yoiir 
while to form any poem on the new 
Ehlfa^ for though the work has great merit, 
thete is fomething unnatural ih the charader 
of the Heroine. I have no patience wfth her 
when (he tells her lover that, were fhe un- 
married, and might chufe her hufband, fhe 

would prefer Mr. Wolmar to him nay, 

more wonderful ftill, if a widow, (he would 
not marry him ! and all this is eiFeAed by I 
know not what fudden fanatical impulfe. 
Tbefe are unpardonable fms againft fenfe 
and nature. 

Indeed, to give jfeu^my free fcntimentsj 
as to poetry, I think, fails eji potutjfe viderL 
You would certainly gain a more extenfive 
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reputation, and do more real fervice to man-f 
kind by your profe writings. Your bold, 
iJLibdued and elegant ftyle, would adorn any 
Aibjefk that the Bilks Lettres can afford you ; 
:^id I fbould think you would iuid more en- 
tertainment in it, as you found leis labour^ 
Poetical and Platonic fancy might be abun- 
dantly indulged in the fields of allegory and 
imaginatipn, at the fame time that you were 
throwing fome new and pleafmg light on 
the paths of virtue. Go then, my Plato, my 
congenial friend and philpfopher; explore 
the progrefs of truth and fcience from the 
groves of Academus to the Ihade$ of Britain^ 
—-—Skilled in the hiftory of mankind, you 
will be able to (hew us the efFeds of learning 
oh the feveral ftates and nations of the world ^ 
to trace its light flowly advancing through 
the regions of barbarifm ; to defcribe it now 
growing dim through the decay of public fpi- 
rit, and now reviving under tVi^ ^\3X>^vl^'& ^\ 



liberty. If you would wvile dialogiies mord 
and hiflorical, I am perfuaded you would fuc*- 
ceed. Though you need no pattern of a 
chafte ilyle, it might not be amifs now sind 
then to take up L5td Lyttehonis Dialoguen 
of the Dead. Many of the fubje<9s indeed 
are common^ but the noble author has given 
them an air of novelty, by an elegance of 
manner which is worthy of imitation. 
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LET T ER XXIX. 

To Mrs. ♦•♦•. 

T T i§ with ^mff^^^ cpnccrn I hear the 
-■" Jfriendibip which has fo long fuhfifte4 .ber 
Iween you and Mrs. * ♦ *, is now likely tp 
be djlTolved. Believfc me^ when I iirft rcr 
jcc;ived this information I could give it no 
credit. It is impoffible, faid I, that the friend^ 
Ihip of thofe ladies (hould be broken by any 
thing but death. Hearts fo firmly united, fo 
fympathetically alliedj can only be torn fronpi 
i^ach other by violence. But when repeated 
mention of this affair, and when my ow^ 
knowledge of the difcontinuance of your yifit^ 
bad confirmed the truth of that report, which 
J moft wiihed to be falfe, I then concluded 
jthat this event muft have been produced by 
ibme very unfortunate, but very material 
^auftf That confidence bad been, b^tt^.^^ 

1 .4- ^^ 



6t that treachery h^ been intended, that eniy 
had burft the bonds of affe£l;4on) or that the 
fure features of malignity had been dtfco- 
vered, I had not the leaft doubt ; but was 
ftill tincertain as to the particular caufe. X^ 
was not long, however, before this fufpence 
Was taken ofF, and I was convinced from unr 
doubted intelligence that the important caufe 
of this affeding quarrel was nothing leis 
than an affront ! Your fex, indefati- 
gable in enquiries of that kind, at length 
found out that an affront had been given and 
taken in the warmth of argument : even an 
affront / Had your quarrel been founded on 
feme difhononrable violation of the laws of 
friendfliip, I ihould have been grieved j 'as "ii 
is, I am afhamed. An affront! The vci*f 

4 

term is become defpicable in any fociety^ But 

that of coquettes and coxcombs. For what 

ihould be an affront to a perfon of fenfe ? 

0iaU ahafty ebullition of wit be deemed- an 
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affiont^^becattfe it borders on railleiy, or feema^ 
]K>inted with ridicule? Surely it merits not 
to be regarded : at leaft it may be forpyttti. 
becaufe its end was not to infult) but to he 
admired. Such fallies of humour are com* 
mon to people of gay and volatile imagina« 
tions, and human vanity is fometimes in^- 
clined to indulge them. They are certainly 
foibles, but I have known them to be the 
foibles of thofe who, in other refpeflsj ha,d 
great merit. 

> 

A SEVERE expreffion thrown out in the 
unthinking warmth of paflion ought, in my 
opinion, no more to be efteemed an affront 
than the effuiion of farcaftic wit. The end 
of thofe kind of expreifions is indeed to give 
pain: But then, confider the ftate of the 
mind upon fuch occafions. Anger is,^ pro^ 
perly enough^ faid to be a fhort madnefs i 
for under its influence the empire of i^^&cw 



it entirely oirertlirova» We 'Qugbl therefore 
*Q reg^f 4 th# ^ftio^s and ejqpi^ffipn? of » 
pfrfoh, under fu^ <»rc»niftftnc^$» in 119 oth^r 
lig^t ihw we would (b(>ft of 4 madmaii.. But 
prid^ interferes^ and luifortqnately for us, 

h;^ ft^uently the fyma isAu^nce aver ^e^on 
as JMiger itfclf, 

I BJ^SEECH you, madaoi) to let your good 
fenfe interpofe, and not to facrifice the v^u<* 
^ble bleifing of friendfhip to the madnefs of a 
moment. Be not mifled by falfe pride ; hut 
Ibe afiured that whoever makes the firft ap- 
proaches to a. reconciliation, giyes the ma^ 
turefl proof of wifdom. Were you the of« 
£e;nder, to take the firft Sep towards a re?* 
^ftabliibnient of friend0iip would be mge>> 
Buous ; as you are the offended, it will be 
generous. 
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LETTER XXX. 



AS you are a friend to the theatres, I am 
furprized you never lift up your voice 
againft thofe formal figures called ths Thre^^ 
UNiTiss. They have amofed the town with 
the words truth and nature and probability^ till 
they have appointed fuch narrow limits tot 
dramatic compofition, that genius dares nod 

give free fcope to his wing, for fear he fhould 
foar bejTond them« Imagination feels herfelF 
confined, and ventures not to exert her 
powers, while ihe beholds the finger of art 
limiting the fphere, and dcfcribing the circle 
in which flie is to move. Such confequencea 
has the reign of thefe petty tyrants. Aijd 
what have we gained by giving up fo much i 



A dull regularity, an infipld confiftencjr. 
The bold flights of gothic genius are no 
more, and^^U i$ fyt^nXittj al)d !bca^efs and 
proportion. 

/ BOt it ist^aid the credibility of the pldt, 
ijt fecms, that ut)ity of time^ place, $md adion 
is obfervQd ; iind Horace faid long agpy incri". 
iuim fidi* What! tbeii, 1$ incredulus* odi 
]Lrat!p for t)ie Three Unities ? Did not the 
£ime poetical pritic £|y, I am cl^armed wit|i 
the Bard vi\iok magic pqwer modo me7%ibis^. 
mdo ponit Athe^is. What occaiion for the 
fcene to lie altogether f» one ap^tmintf We 
ipuft be fenilble, if we are awake at all, 
that th^ whole reprefentation is a fi£tion* 
And why cannot we as well follow the 
invagination of the poet from region to 
^^egion? It is ftiU but fidion, and, if it be 
JP'rued fiaion, I am fure it will not h^ 

vivthout 
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tlirithbut iM ^tiSt. It is th« faalewith rtl 

- • . ■ * 

^rd to time. 

But I have yet more to fay ^gainft thefil 
Unities. Far from aiding probability, they 
generally wound it. It is amazing to fe^ 
what a hubbub of wonderful events ard ' 
crowded, in every modern play, into the 
(hort fpace of three hours. I remember, 
in ti late comedy, there were two or three 
courtfhips projeSed, begun, carried on, 
and (inifhed ; writings were drawn for which 
an attorney would have charged ten pounds, 
as the reward of manual labour; and the 
whole (late and fentiments of a family were 
•ai muc6 changed in three hours as they could 
have been in three years. 

Nothing is more obfervable than that 
the accuracy of art has always been preju- 
dicial to works of genius, and what they 

have 
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have guned in corredneis ^tvtj \m^ loft i 
ipirit. It is evident] J fo in mlific : It is f 
with poetry in general, and with dramatii 
t>oetry in partialis. 
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LETTER XXXi. 



THE greateft of all plagues is the 
plague of common fenfe. The fool 
is happy in his ignorance, and the entfau- 
£aft in his dream, the lover in his miftrefs, 
and the coxcomb in himfelf ; bat what h 
to becoihe of the poot man who has too 
much difcermnetit to be deluded into hap- 
jlnefs, and is too wife to enjoy the bleffinga 
either of vanity or of folly ? Were you, my 
friend, that perfon, pofiibly I might admire 

you, but I Ihould pky you more.' » 

Abd yet, by your dedaimitig againft all 
imaginary pleafurcs, I fuppofe you wouM 
liave me think you fuch. But of what kind, 
pray, are thefe pleafures \v4iich you referve 

for 



for yourfelf? Are they not imaginary?—— 
You bunt, f«ddle, fing and tell ftories ^ 
and you are pleafed with all thefe amufe- 
fnents.-^— But in what does the pleafure 
confift? Is it in the hound, or the fiddle, 
or the fong, or the talef Is it not in the 
ideas you affix to thofe objeds ? And, if fo 
—Is it not imaginary ? Aflc the fober Ci- 
tizen, whofe chief pleafure is, at.ftate4 
times, to redify kis fhop and fettle hi^ 
books, his opinion of your amufements — f 
He will tell you that his own are fifty per 
cent more rational. Ak a Methodift, or 

a Quaker He will call your hunting ajji 

unrighteous work, your fiddle a vain piece 
of wood, your fongs the fongs of Belial^ 
and your ftories the workings of the old 
Jdam. What is the reafon of this, but that 
your ideas of thefe things differ from thofe 
of the Citizen, the Methodift, and tl^ 
Quaker? The pleafures, therefore, which 

ihey 
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Lauqh no pvore then at mc^ Jwr 9X my. 

imaginary cx>mj» we }yitb ^he mufelf. :XWs 
fliould rather rejoice with me that, when 
you and the reft of my friends arc weary of 
me, I can have recourfc to thefe airy beings 
for intellectual delights We cannot always 
enjoy the converfation of thofe we love : 
There are many hours when the mind muft 
retire into itfelf, and refer to its own trea- 
fures for fupport. It is neceffary therefore, 
to form mental as well as focial connec- 
tions ; and as the iirft are the leaft liable to 
be broken, they are better worth our culti- 
vation than the laft. 

Think not, however, that I fet an inferior 
value on the intercourfe of fricndfhip, nor 
fuppofe that I prefer the fociety of the tnufes, 

Vol. I. K ^^ 



to the company of my friend. If you rallied 
me on their acquaintance with a view to 
break it oflF, I can inftrudl you how to put 
your fcheme in execution— Let me fee yoU| 
tnd I will turn them out of doors. 
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X E T t E R XXXII. 



*¥T THEN poor DrydintxxxntA papift, his 
T '' |»ous confcflbr made him walk tea 
miles with peafe in his fhoes, for writing 
the Religio Laid ; were I your confeilbr, I 
would punifh you for not writing at all. 
You fhould be obliged to come from W 

to H , without the affiftance of Crop^ * 

the only horfe in the pari(h you dare mount, 
and to exclude wheels would be unnecefTary $ 

for Sir J«< s himfelf durft not drive down 

Cotter. Your not anfivering my letter is a 
crime of the firft magnitude, and fuch as no 
good man was ever guilty of. Will you pre- 
tend bufinefs as an excufe ? that will not do, 
unlefs you can make it appear, that you have 

K 2 xw>\^ 
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more bufinefs upon your hands than etdt 
Cafar had. Cafar was at the fame time a 
general^ an emperor, and aa author; and 
yet you find that he anfwered the ambaiTadors^ 
even while he was dilating to his fecretary. 
No perfon of charader erer did a;^ you ha«re 
done* You zxt a worfe friend tfafan any of 
Job's ihruj who, bad as they were^ mswi 
failed to anfwer. Nay^ the very inanimate 
creation reproaches ypu. Trees^ roifk$^ 
woods, hills, and gin-ihops have given ai|- 
fwers. Witncfe Pope^ 

Thee fhall each ale-hovfcj thee each gill-hDafe 

mourn. 
And answering gin- (hops (barer fighs returo. 

Witnefs Sir William Ttmple. 



• We fiag not to the 4eaf ; 

An anfvitr comes from every trembling leaf. 
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This fault of yours is become even a prover« 
bial reproach ; fo that when any thing un« 
pcomififlg or woithlefs is mentioned, it is a 
common expreffion^ that fuch a thing will 
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T AM not at all furprized, t<> hcafr'^yAcr 
-^ exprefs fo much pleafure at the fuccefe- 
ful growth of C Wood. It was your 

own hand that planted it, and nature to in-* 
duce us to ufefui labours has wifely annexed 
a peculiar pleafure to our fucce(s : So when 
Cyrus {hewed his magnificent palace and gar^ 
dens to Solon^ he deiired him to attend more 
particularly to a (lately grove, which bounded 
one part of the profpedl. That grove, faid 
the princCj gives me more delight than all 
the other ornaments of my fituation, becaufe 
I reared it myfelf. But the delight with 
which you look upon thofc flourifhing trees 
does not, I fuppofe, altogether arife fitfin 
your having planted them yourfelf. They 

form 



form a ldn(d of cpo(;h^ in your life> and when 

you look back to their plantation, you' think 

of many fdenesof diCrly! enjoyment, Ltbe re* 

Biembrance bf which: may flill be pkafing. 

^They may alfo have a moral ufe, and by 

]Qarkhig:the progrefs ' of tim^ reniind yba 

that you have advanced fo much farther oa 

the race of life. This is a truth we are v(^ 

^Inclmabla to overlook 1 for deiath, like ati 

. expiring lamp, feems always to recede as we 

approach. 

BtJT how far off, or how near the ^eric^ 
of life may be, can be of little confequencc 
to you, who have long fince difcharged its 
duties, and havis now only, to enjoy, the re- 
: maining hours in hope ^nd quiet. For this^ 
retirement is, no doubt, the proper (ccoe, 
where 

. « * 

Life may ileep, and learn to love her end; , 

K4 ^vw 
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fWhtrt the mlhd ftiiit, 'it leiftit^^ witfadmnfr 
ifitt itftlf, Md the' ihtei^^ of immx^ttklity 
jti prifioi[ml cbbj^ft ; ant w{iers^ by 
itftlf to abftfaaitA fpcculat'iM, 
^f iJwi)J> .if I way! ft ikji Iditrn the art. ef 
jfjufl&ng when thfi bod]^: J9 no longer any part 
iftf its: care* Agj^eebUo t6 tbefe: fentiments 

^lur? tbe fi^ld>wiiis beftMCiful .verfeit. wbkh I 
jT^mernberi though I kaow ootwhes^ I &xtt 

ja^lyfiih \htm \ . . , 

O fellx Studii, qui non inglorla raris 
■ Otia tutas agit ; procul «xnbilione metuqve f 
Qui recolens quicquid dignum eft iapiente bo- 
noque, 

- Qtotidlti d«fpide&6 moritttfa 
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,H«1. Mr. Cowley known tbefe verfes^ he 
would have inferted them in his EfTay on Re- 
tirement, and probably would have tranflated 
th^m in Tome fiich lines as thefe : 



Happy tbe man who far from Fear's alarm, 
Qaietly lives on his own little farm ; 
Wha thinks aftd aAs ih all thinga as he fiioa'd^ 
And fludies only to be wife and good ; 
Whofe thoughts monnt upward to their nativH 
ikies, • i" 

And icorn the falifi, that only fmiles aftd dfes* 
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LETTER XXXIV* 



i V 



You could not have greater pleafure 
' in the vigorous vegetatu^n of your fa- 
vourite grove, than I have had in the cul- 
tivation of a poetical genius ; for I have 
lately received the mofi flattering proofs of 
my fuccefs, in an Elegy which my young 
Poet wrote on the death of a friend , and 
fellow collegian. As you are always pleafed 
with the efforts of a lively fancy, you will 
not be diffatisfied with the following ftanzaa 
•taken from the Elegy I fpeak of. 



Death with brow fevere, 



Deaf to the xnoviag eloquence of woe. 
Gloomily glad beholds a mother* a tear. 
And ftiikes with farer aixn the ruthlefi blow* 



^Vt 



Ok ! bad. tl^i^t .hapd wit^elci it» hpfiii^ x^sfi .. • ^ 
From the a^ar objedl of a psu-eot's prayer^ ,, 

His nlial love. had chear'd Mr widow d age> 
And broke the ipeedlhg- darts of Time aal 
Care ! 






Wiierjfe now are f!ed thofe fcenes of ibcial cafe. 
By fancy forni|d, remote from vulgar drife f 

*OT/mftihglovc, and calm aonieftic peace. 
That (cattePtunQiine on ihe lltream of life f 

» • « • . 

Where are the joys by flattering hope fupplied. 
Dear, di^t dreaips of yet unknown de^^ht ; 

When health fipw'd vigorous in tj^e purple tide. 

And fancy painted ev^ry prpfped bright ? 

. . ... 

O Death ! laft limit of our vain defires ! 

What awful truths thy filent fcenes difplayi 

By thy pale lamp the ftar of hope expires. 

And fhhey clofes her m'ecbanic day. 

I felt more fenfibly this pleafutc, as I had 
myfelf the happinefs of communicating feme 
fatisfa^ion of the fame kind to a worthy 



clergymaui^ wbom I call my poetical fadben 
Bui the offering, as you will fee, was not 
ffprihj of the fubjed« 



Lamb, could the mufe that boafts thy forming 

care 
Unfold the grateful feelings of my heart. 
Her hand for thee ihould many a wreath prepare. 
And coll the choiceft flowers with fladioas artt 

For mark'd by thee was each unperfed ray 
That haply wandered o*er my infuit mind ; 

The dawn of genins brightened into day. 
As thj (kill opened, as thy lore refin'd^ 

Each oncomh lay that faolterM fsom my tongae» 
At eve or morn firom EDBN^smnrmnrs caught; 

Whatever I painted, and whatever I fung. 
Though rode thefirain^ thoogh artlefs was 
the draught 

Yott 



Yoa wifely pjrais'd, and fed the iacred fire^ 
That warms the breaft with love of honeft 
fame; 
You fweird to nobler heights my inftntljre, 
RaisM the low thought, and checks th* ev-^ 
ofatrant flame. 

0» could the mufe in fnturc times phtaia 
One hun^ble garland from th' Jmiam tree ! 

V^th joy I'd |>iii4 d)y favoarM brpws again. 
With joy I'd form a fairer wreath for thet. 
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LETTER XXXy. * 

IS it icaDj true that Nature has rendered' 
Tariety necefiary to enjoyment? There 
are undoubtedly feme points to which it 
would be dangerous to extend the conceffion ; 
but where we may own it wididut any im- 
proper confequences, I diink we iteight as^ 
well gire die rein to truth, and freely ac- 
knowledge it. 

It cannot, furdy it ought not, to be al* 
together imputed to the weaknefs of man, 
that he is fond of change. — In thofe circum- 
fiances where conftancy is not a virtue, nor 
the breach of it a crime, why fhould the* 
purfuit of variety be deemed a weaknefs ? 

We find, by experience, that thofe fcenes, 
or objeds, which have been often enjoyed. 
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1)ccomc infipid ; and if charigiilg the fcdn^^ 
or varying the obje<ft, t;(riW throw any thinj^ 
into the fcale of enjoyment^ Jet it, ili thci 
name of right philofophy, take place; where* 
ever, I repeat it, conftancy is not a virtue. 

s. - » - 

* 

■ * 

Yet there is a pride which frequently 
confines a man to what yields him no plea- 
iure ; nay, fonietimes, to what make$ him 
xniferable. — He will not change his circum* 
ftances, or fltuation, beca'ufe then he mud: 
appear to have changed his opinion ; and he 
will not change his opinion, becaufe that 
would be a proof againft his infallibility. 

' Well deferved are the miferies of falfc 
pride ; and, indeed, I have known them iii 
the laft-mentioned inftance feverely felt.— - 
To continue obftinately in the wrong with 
regard to objefly of reafon, or argument, 
may be the eiFe£t of natural or acc^viit4^x^« 

7 Y^^'^^^'^> 



jtt4ices9 but to continue pbftiniitely uQh;y>{q^ 
for fear of the imputation of errour, is to m^ 
^W the lafl degree of folly^ to avoid being 
fought fooliib. . 

Besides, the general charge of weaknefs 
QA the puKuit of variety, or a fre<}uent hy^ 
clination to change, U^ generally, 93 iJll-« 
founded. It is very feldonn that* a iQan cja 
determine from fpecvtlation, what will moQt 
^fFeflually contribute to his own happlnefa^ 
-—Our judgments in that cafe are ufually 
partial, and engaged in the intereft of fojne 
prevailing paffion ; nay, they are many times 
mifled by a temporary inclination, which is 
no cpnftituent part of Q^v natural temper, 
and vanifhes with tb^ cafual obJ!^£ts that 
excited it. Thus we find ourfelves djfapi- 
ppinted in our purfuits, and, of cpnfequenoe^ 
we engage in new ones.-— To charge us witl^ 
folly, or weaknef^ for this, is nothing ^P^'C 
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than to charge human nature with imper* 
fe3ion. Indeed^ the end of wifdom is the 

■ 

attainment of happinefs, and if we mifs her 
in one path, we have a right, upon the jufteft 
and the wifeft principles, to purfue her in 
another.— There may be many who have 
found her, without occafion or inclination ta 
vary their purfuit i fuch, though more fortu- 
nate^ have been, perhaps, no wifer than the 
friend you mention ; for chance oft^n dire£t$ 
more happily than human fagacity. 
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LETTER XXXVL 



TT has been commonlj oWeired, thi^ 
*^ none can enjoy the countiy fo much a» 
tisofe who u€ ibmetimea accufiomed to live 
in London* I was once unwAling to believe 
tiiisy from a conclufion that no man could 
tftfte the pleafures of it in a more exqui- 
fite degree than I did myfelf ; — but I find^ 
by experience, that I was miftaken, A 
long refidence in town has endeared the 
country to me beyond expreffion.—- 1 find 
new beauties in every hill, valley, and 
hedge-row; I difcover herbs and flowers ta 
which, when I lived amongft them, I was 
an entire ftranger; and I obferve a diftin- 
gui(hed and peculiar melody in the notes of 
thofe very birds which^ whilft in their neigh- 
bourhood. 
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}>OUfbood, I lifld lieard a thoii£u«l thnef 
without obferving at e\U 

This rom^fiiic country delights me much, 
and h not unlike a fcent in Theocritlis, of 
k plain lying "between the mountains and 
the fea of Sicily.— —It is a well-cultivated 
vale, ftretching to the fea on the fouth, and 
on the north defend by a chain of high 
hills, from which you eafily look over the 
channel upon the coaft of France. U'pon 
one of thefe hills are the veBiges of an old 
Roman, or Britifh camp ; but, from the 
fhape of the circumvallations, I am inclined 
to think it was the former. The air of the 
mountains is delightfully pure and ferenej 
and I have been more exhilarated with riding 
upon their tops than I could have been with 
the warmeft Cordial. 

In one of my morning excurfions, I was 
delighted with the appearance of a beautiful 
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grore of poplars upon the declivity, of a hill^ 
at the foot of which was a fmall but very 
clear ftream. In wandering up and down the 
grove, I difcovered, with no fmall furprize^ 
^ following lines written with a pencil oa 
one of the poplars : 

Once to this beauteous pop1ar->grove, 

A wandring fhepherd foatid his way ; 
And tun'd his peniive lay to love. 

For love infpir'd his penfive lay ; 
Yet nought had Damon* to complain 
Of faithle/s vows, or proud difdain. 

Or unrewarded care ; 
His nymph was tender, faithful, kind. 
The trueft heart, the gentleft mind. 
But ah! (he was not there. 

On another tree, in the fame grove, I found 
the following ftanza : 

Ye fhepherd s that fcorn to complain, 

Or fofcen your mufic to woe, 
^ay tell me, my forrows are vain, 

£ut can yc forbid them to flow ? 

4 On 
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On the fame tree, at a little difiance, were 
thefe lines ; 

A green tree waves its old arms near my door^ 
For many an age a fb-eam has murmnr'd by; 
, Vm rich in fancy, tho' in fortune poor. 
Content I livey and carelefs I (hall die« 

Thefe infcriptions, fo accidentally difcoveiied, 
I thought curious; but my enquiries after 
the poet have hitherto been in vain* 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

■ ' ■ * 

"TTl^E part with praife as with every 
tking elfe that is vahiabfe, freely, 
whenr we have an equivalent for it, when we 
have not, with indifFerence, or rcluftance. 

Upon this principle it 16, that, in the imi- 
tative artsi the cxprcflkm of human fentr- 
ments has a ftronger and more lading efFefl 
than the defcription of natural objefb. — We 
arc pleafed with juft reprefentations of nature 
in her vifible works ; we are amufcd with 
the comparifon, and the artift draws from us 
itranfient approbation, which we afford him 
not altogether unwillingly, becaufe he gives 
us an opportunity of flattering ourfelves upon 
oui fWirin comparing; "^e are pleafed with 
the imitation, or the defcription, not be- 
caufe the poet, or the painter, have rendered 
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h }ttft or finking, but becauft we are able H 
difcover the reTemfalance. 

But faint is the praife we beftow on thofe 
bbje6b which cxercife only the judgment,—- 
That poet, or that painter, alone can gain 

the heart, who addrefles himfelf to its feel- 
ings. We are delighted, we are charmed 
with a fimilarity of fentiments. We love 
fociety in what we feel. We are glad ta 
find fo many images of ourfelves in the minds 
of others, and we , always xQ(pc& them as 
fuch» 

Yet the particular and prevailing cauie 
why we are delighted with thefe rctprefenta- 
^ns of the inward oeconomy, is the pecu- 
liar relation they bear to our private interefts. 
«^When we are prefented with the images of 
what we felt, we confider the ptdure in 
-fome meafure u drawn from oirfdvefry and 

L4 
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We praifo the painjter, nOt for his happy de^. 
fcriptions of human nature, but becauie h^ 
has defcribed us in particular. 

Hence it is, tbat^ in exhibiting the loW. 
and guilty paffions, an artift .never meets 
viiih fuch general, (mt. fincere admiration, as 
in defcribing the nobler and more liberal fen^ 
fations. We can give our approbation to 
juft pictures of avarice, ill-nature, and envy^ 
but thefe do not afFe<St our own particular 
fentiments. — We are convinced that we are 
neither avaricious, envious, or ill-natured. 

c - 

—The pifiures may be well executed ; they 
may obtain our approbations but they do 
not carry away our hearts. 

But let the painter eaert his powers upon 
the beft and noblefl pailions of human nature^ 
-T-^Iet hrm reprefent in life and adlion thofe 
fjCntiments v^hich do honour to our reafonand^ 
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oar virtue, — let him draw lively piSures of 
generofity, compaiSon, natural aiFedlion, &c. 
While' we fee human nature ' ennobled we 
find ourfelves happy, and though we may not 
poflefs the fentiments defcribed, in their Ut- 
moft perfedion, we Ihall flatter ourfelves, at 
leaft, that we do, and ftill conclude that the 
pidure bears no very di(lant refemblance. 

• 

A PAINTER who ihould thus employ his 
art, would be not only moft fecure of praife, 
but might likewife have a claim to the t^le 
and the merit of a moralift. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

ALL t^at in a formor letter I have faid 
OQ the fubjeft of painting is «qualljr 
applicable to poetry ; jusid^ whatever their 
genius may be, both the poet and the painter 
will principally owe their fuccefs to the happy 
choice of their fui^edbs, 

» 

It would he in vain for a painter of the 
moft diftinguifhed powafs to^ hope for any 
lading reputation, or any cordial praife, 
fliould he content himfelf merely with draw-* 
ing fruits or flowers* Let his execution be 
ever fo admirable, it will obtain no more 
than a tranfient approbation. It is pretty, 
vre own, to fee thofe objeSs fo executed as 
*o deceive the very animal creation, but it 
<^akes no further impreifion upon us, and is 



ftairce loiter remtmbefefl fhai% icen.-— Yet, 
let a piduiire^ inftakety ia^ior in merits 
but upon the ^hjtSt of tfaofe pafions 
that create the midths or the happinefs of 
our lives, — let fitch a piStrre be brought be- 
fore us, and we are immediately interefled* 
The mind is bufy in the review of its own 

fentiments, and the heart is appealed to by 
its proper feelings. 

In poetical painting the cafe Is Juft the 
fame.-r— No poet can Hre upon the defcription 
of external objefls : They pafs through the 
imagination for a moment^ and are gone ; 
and though we hsre (bme defcriptive poern^ 
which we ftilf read with pleafure, they are^ 
probably, indebted in a great meafure, for 
their prefervation, to the pathos and fenti- 
ment occafionally intermixed with them. 
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Of this kind is the beautiful Elegy wrltteir^ 
in a Country Church*yard ; for, though it 
may be called a defcriptive poem, it enters fo; 
pathetically into die native feelings of the 
heart, that it muft be read and admired for ever. 

Thbre isj perhaps, no poem in any mo- 
dern language, that will afford more ftrik- 
ing inftances in favour of the obfervations 
I have already made, than the Gierufalemme 
Liberatiu Taflb, you know, paints in the 
higheft colours, but how uninterefting are 
his moft animated fcenes till the chara£lers 
are introduced, and the bufinefs of the heart 
goes forward. We no longer remember the 
prodigies of Armidas Gardens, when the fate 
of Rinaldo engages our attention* 

How foon, in reading the ftory of Phae- 
ton, do we forget Ovid's magnificent de- 

fcription 
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fcription of the palace of the Sun! — We 
make our way through the blaze pf, glory to 
find the poor youth who is about to fall a fa- 
crifice to his ambition ; and all the pompous 
difplay of the celefiial heights, through 
which he is to pafs, aiFe£^8 us no otherwife, 
than as it adds to the tremendous circum- 
ftances of his fall. The fiercenefs and fiery 
difpofitions of the horfes of the fun have feme 
effeSt upon us, becaufe we tremble for the 
charioteer ; but the fplendor of the chariot is 
unafFe£ting, becaufe it is of no confequence 
to his intereft. When we come to thofe ex- 
quifite lines 

PigAora certapetis? Do pignora certa tlmendo^ 
£t patrio pater efTe metu pi:obor. 

i 

All that has pafTed before is perfe6lly indifFe-^ 
rents the poet there fhews his powejC- anti 

carries away the heart. * , 
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LETTER XXXIX. 



"VTTO i)e to the man who k. able tfli 
^ ^ purcbafe every thing bat kis own 
approbation! What ^endor! what ma^ 
nificeace ! what natural and artificial 
beauty about the boofe we htely vifited! 
How palatial i^as that y«i// of roomi [ what 
grandeur ia the lidoon ! thoTe 6^urcs in ako 
reli€V0 how admirably ex^cvted ! ■ ■ The 
pidures -too, if not excellent, coUefled at 
an immenfe expence, and on that account 
at leaft entitled to an ideal value. — But the 
Mafter ! —the poor Matter, was, certiinly, 
the moft deplorable figure : — The gloom of 
habitual.. :difoontent (ate on every feature, 
and gave its colour to every adion and fea« 
tinuent. 

When 
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WhBn I beheld fo tnucfa tnifery amidft 
fe many reputed means of happtaefi, it ex« 
eked, in feme degree; my curiofityy and 
I was defirous to kain the hiflory of the 
man. 

It is never £fficidt to obtain the minuteft 
information concerning a worthlefs charader. 
The circumftances of a vicious condud are 
recorded with a degree of induftry, that^ if 
the end were mefely to expofe and diicoun- 
tenance vice, would do honour to thofe who 
are at fuch paim to collefl them. 

For my own p»t, I ha^ neitheir this nor 
any worfe modve fof my enquiries, die re-' 
fult of which was as follows : 

' Sir was bom fa itt diNT 

of jooo L par jbm» He had the misfortuflie at 
the fame time to have fools for his paresta««^ 
From the age of £fc to fiAeenlie had private 
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tutors under him.— From fifteen to eightcfefl 
^he drove a phaeton between London ani 
Oxford, and at that age he went to one or 
the inns of court, under pretence of learning 
to defend his property, but in efFeS to learn 
every thing that was truly defpicable, or dif- 
graceful. He had naturally a weak underftand- 
ing, but was at the fame time felfifh, a diC- 
pofition which wa^ abundantly cherilhed and 

encouraged by unlimited indulgence. In 

confequence of this, his early years pafled 
between meannefs and licentioufnefs, both 
proceeding from the fame principle, and the 
former always fubfervient to the latter. — He 
was ever incapable of the fentiments of love; 
but was, neverthelefs, married at an early 
time of life to a lady of the moft amiable fen- 
fibility, and the moft refpeSablc accomplifli- 
ments. His brutality foon broke her heart, 
*nd he fought another match of equal ad- 
^wtag^ in point of fortune. Happily this 

t\mie 
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tiihe he iQarried a woman wh6 had neither 
irirtue nor deUcacy«--In left ^aa a week 
jthey parted; but, fortunately, no dirorc^ 
has taken places and he it, theoc&n, incap- 
able of committing any other matrimonial 
murder.— ^At prefent, without any inhexpnt 
^ acquired principles of tafte, he pretend^ 
to (kill in the works of art, with which he is 
fometimes Jhoneftly fupplied^ though at others 
he becomes the dupe of pifhtre-mong^rs, icci 
2cc. Butt without love, without friendflujg^ 
without the capacity of intelledual enter«> 
tainment^ without g^nerofity to procurt 
efteem or attention^ with an emaciated body 
and a barren mind, no wondtr hi ftmU h tb$ 
wntch be afpearsi 
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LETT E R XL. 

QoBi^to il mondo. hi di Yago e dl gentili^ 
Opnic d* Amorci '■ ,, ' .. 

TT O W much arc wc indebted to na- 
J.X ture for the principles of our beft 
virtues ! To her wc owe, not only the 
pleafure wc derive from delightful fen(a- 
tions, but even the happinefs which flows 
from the refle£lion of moral excellence.— • 
Thofc innocent • enjoyments fhe offers to 
our fenfes have an influence on the mind ; 
and the more happy we are in the indulgence 
of fuch pleafures, the more virtuous we be- 
come of courfe. 

The truth of this will appear in nothing 

'^ore evidently than in the paffion of love. 

'^^rzfti^ you fee, makes it the fource of all 

graces } and I wiU venture at this oio- 
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irent to conclude that your heart bears tefii- 
mony to the propriety of his obfervation.-^ 
Have you not remarked, after the dddouajp* 
meni of the tender hour, how the whole foul 
is expanded, and what new influences of be- 
nevolence pour upon the heart ? All then is 
the large and liberal wifh for univerfal hap- 
pinefs. — Love, the parent of all creatures, 
feems to unite her children in the fame chain 
of affedlion; and when fhe gives her ofF- 
fpring their portion of happinefs, bids them 
refpeftively remember their brethren. 

It is fomewhere or other remarked of a 
noted beggar, that he never faw a lover with 
his mifirefs without applying for relief, and 
that he was hardly ever unfuccefsful in his 
application* But the writer, who has at the 
fame time affigned the reafon for it, perhaps, 
knew not fo much of love as the beggar him- 
felf ; for he only obferves, that they would 
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reEeve him to be free from hk importuAtty* 
-»*I am of opmian that the mendicslnt was a 
better philofopfaer thsn the Miihor> and knew 
teiy Well that the heart of a l^ver iftTotdd b«i 
Bsoft eafiiy optb to charity. 

Ons of the iirft minifters of Amurath the 

■ • 

Third was diftinguifhed for his knowledge of 
the human heart, and was, indeed, no lefs a 
philofopher than a politician. — When he had 
any thing to propofe to his mafter in favour 
of his fubjefts, which, he fuppofed, might 
create a difficulty, he always took the oppor- 
tunity of addreffing him, when he came from 
the embraces of a favourke miftrefs. 

Think, my cautious friend, no kiflger of 
the inconveniences, but turn your eyes upon 
the pleafurfeis of love.— If it wiJl make you 
liappy, it iis your wifdom to embrace it; if it 
•\ritl msie you virtuous, It is your diHy. 
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